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have thought it advisable to sustain our 
opinions by copying several passages rele- 
vant to each of the faculties, so that they 
may be amply supported. In more than 
one instance, however, we have omitted 
quotations, for the powers referred to are 
so evident throughout Macaulay's writings, 
that it seemed sufficient to refer to them in 
the aggregate. We think this arrangement 
will prove satisfactory and convincing to all 
who are acquainted with the eminent sub- 
ject of our consideration. 

Lord Macaulay was born in 1800, His 
biographer informs us (p. 117, Vol. I.) that 
“ Macaulay’s outward man was never better 
described than in two sentences of Praed’s 
introduction to Knight’s Quarterly Maga- 
sine, ‘There came up a short, manly figure, 
marvellously upright, with a bad neckcloth, 
and one hand in his waistcoat pocket. Of 
regular beauty he had little to boast; in 
faces where there is an expression of great 
power, or of great good humor, or both, you 
don’t regret its absence.’ His picture,” 
says the biographer, “in which every touch 
is correct, tells all there is to be told. He 
had a massive head, and features of a pow- 
erful and rugged cast. * * * When he rose 
from the table he was seen to be short and 
stout of figure.” 

The latter portion of this paragraph is 
corroborated by several other witnesses, and 
there can be very little doubt that the rep- 
resentation is a good one, and correct. Ma- 
caulay appears to have possessed a vigorous 
constitution, for there is no instance related, 
in the biography, of his ever being seriously 
ill, and he seems to have enjoyed good 
health during the whole of his life. His 
death was rather a decline of all the powers, 
than an abrupt termination by sudden dis- 
ease or protracted disposition. The point 
involved here is valuable and should be 
noted, 

On p. 120 the author says: “As far back 
as 1826 Crabb Robinson gave a very favor- 
able account of his demeanor. I went to 
James Stephen and drove with him to his 
house at Hendon. A dinner party. I had 
a most interesting companion in young Ma- 
caulay, one of the most promising of the 
rising generation I have seen for a long 





time. He has a good face—not the delicate 
features of a man of genius and sensibility, 
but the strong lines and well-knit limbs of a 
man sturdy in body and mind. Very elo- 
quent and cheerful. Overflowing with words 
and not poor in thought.” 

In some particulars these expressions sup- 
port the preceding, and from all the evi- 
dence in the volumes before us, we feel jus- 
tified in stating Macaulay’s temperament to 
have been favorably blended of the vital, 
mental, and motive, with perhaps a greater 
proportion of the vital. This combination 
infused into his mind the qualities of power, 
endurance, and activity. We are told, 
“From the time that he was three years 
old, he read incessantly. * * * He did not 
care for toys, but was very fond of taking 
his walk.” The principal faculties indi- 
cated by this statement are, a great endow- 
ment of Form, Eventuality, large Locality, 
and strong executive elements, Destruc- 
tiveness particularly. The organ of Form 
is necessary to enable a child to learn 
the alphabet easily; and when we remem- 
ber that Macaulay read from the time he 
was three years old, we may be certain that 
his faculty of Form was much above the 
average in size. Besides the organ of Form, 
his incessant reading is indicative of an in- 
satiable thirst for knowledge, which in his 
case was due‘to very large Eventuality and 
Language. These organs and their facul- 
ties are the distinguishing characteristics of 
Macaulay’s mind, and are the foundation 
upon which his literary fame rests in a spe- 
cial sense. His fondness for taking his 
walk, besides having reference to physical 
conditions, also indicates the faculty of Lo- 
cality in a state of action, and our analysis 
will show that he possessed the organ large- 
ly developed. “His not caring for toys, as is 
stated, is a sign of several of the other in- 
tellectual faculties being less active than 
Eventuality. His anxiety for information 
was paramount. 

The biographer further tells us that “ His 
memory retained, without effort, the phrase- 
ology of the book which he had been last 
engaged on.” : 

Very large Language was the source of 
Macaulay’s powerfully retentive memory of 
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words, to which the foregoing quotation re- 
fers. Macaulay’s mother informs upon this 
point, that “he was so fired with reading 
Scott’s ‘Lay,’ and ‘Marmion,’ the former 
of which he got entirely, and the latter al- 
most entirely, by heart; this was when he 
was not eight years old,” 

In the above passage very large Language 
is again implied, and the testimony bespeaks 
a prodigious memory of words. His moth- 
er further says: ‘‘ He had composed I know 
not how many hymns.” * * * Language 
would be the principal factor in Macaulay’s 
composition of hymns; but as no examples 
are given, it can not be correctly inferred as 
to their real nature. The following letter is 
one of the first to be met with in Macaulay’s 
correspondence; it therefore merits particu- 
lar attention : 

“SHELFORD, Afril 20, 1813.— Every- 
thing now seems to feel the influence of 
spring. The trees are all out. The lilacs 
are in bloom. The days are long, and I feel 
that I should be happy were it not that I 
want home. Even yesterday, when I felt 
more real satisfaction than I have done for 
almost three months, I could not help feel- 
ing a sort of uneasiness, which, indeed, I 
have always felt more or less since I have 
been here, and which is the only thing that 
hinders me from being perfectly happy. 
This day two months will put an end to my 
uneasiness, Fly fast the hours, and dawn 
the expected morn. Every night when I lie 
down I reflect that another day is cut off 
from the tiresome time of absence.”’ 

This letter indicates to my mind large 
Language, for the ideas are aptly expressed. 
It also indicates moderate Ideality, for there 
is no apparent attempt to beautify or adorn 
the expressions. The language is plain. 
It also indicates moderate observation, the 
faculty of Individuality, for it enumerates 
several objects without describing them in 
detail. It also reflects the influence of Con- 
tinuity, or Concentrativeness, for it relates 
the principal object of the writer’s mind in 
a continuous, connected, and uniform man- 
ner throughout. Order and Eventuality are 
also portrayed. But the principal feature 
referred to is the feeling of Inhabitiveness, 
which on several subsequent occasions man- 





ifested itself strongly. The love of home is 
conspicuous in Macaulay’s writings, and the 
faculty must have been powerful in his 
mind. The letter anticipates the future, 
and therefore suggests the influence of 
Hope, or hopefulness. The following letter 
is from the same pen: 

“SHELFORD, August 14, 1813.—I must 
confess I have been a little disappointed at 
not receiving a letter from home to-day. I 
hope, however, for one to-morrow. My 
spirits are far more depressed by leaving 
home than they were last half year. Every- 
thing I read or see brings it to my mind. 
You told me I should be happy when I 
once came here, but not an hour passes in 
which I do not shed tears at thinking of 
home. * * * Tell me in your next expressly, 
if you can, whether or no there is any likeli- 
hood of my coming home before the holi- 
days.”” * * * Again, in this letter, written 
four months after the preceding one, we find 
the same longing for home which can only 
be referred to large and active Inhabitive- 
ness, or the love of home and country. 

Macaulay’s biographer communicates the 
fact that the “secret of his immense re- 
quirements lay in two invaluable gifts of 
nature—an unerring memory and the ca- 
pacity for taking in at a glance the contents 
of a printed page.” 

This statement supports our previously- 
expressed ideas, and unmistakably indicates 
that Macaulay possessed a very large organ 
of Form. He also refers to his uncle’s re- 
tentive memory of words and events—the 
functions of Language and Eventuality. 

The biographer further narrates that “ at 
one time of his life Macaulay was known to 
say, that if by some miracle of vandalism 
all copies of ‘ Paradise Lost’ and the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ were destroyed off the 
face of the earth, he would undertake to 
reproduce them both from recollection when 
a revival of learning came.” 

No doubt Macaulay could have sustained 
the assertion; and although the necessity 
never occurred, other remarkable feats ot 
memory were performed which corroborates 
the opinion that his faculties of Eventuality 
and Language were developed in a surpris- 
ing degree. 
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It is declared “ that Macaulay’ s extraor- 
dinary faculty of assimilating printed matter 
at first sight remained the same through 
life. To the end he read books faster than 
other people skimmed them, and skimmed 
them as fast as any one else could turn over 
the leaves.” 

A powerful organ of Form would confer 
such talent as is here asserted ; but besides 


Form, probably in this case, Locality, Size, | 
and Order were likewise concerned in the | 
great facility spoken of. This analysis sup- | 


ports the conclusion and tends to prove 
that these faculties were prominent features 
of Lord Macaulay’s character. 

“ SHELFORD, May 8, 1813.— * * * Math- 
ematics suit me. I began the second book 
of Euclid to-day. * * * Before I came here 
I declaimed against them.” * * * On page 
go Macaulay writes: “I often regret, and 
even acutely, my want of a Senior Wran- 
gler’s knowledge of Physics and Mathemat- 
ics.” © 9 

CAMBRIDGE, post-marked 1818,—“ I can 
scarcely bear to write on mathematics and 
mathematicians. Oh, for words to express 
my abomination of that science.” In these 
citations we have two opinions expressed 
by Macaulay. On May the 8th he writes: 
“Mathematics suit me;” afterward he de- 
clares his abomination of them. Of course, 
his first opinion on the subject was imma- 
ture. He had only gone through the first 
book of Euclid and could have formed no 
comprehensive judgment of the science. 
His limited knowledge of Physics, and dis- 
like of Mathematics, are in perfect harmony 
with what we believe, and have strong rea- 
sons for assuming what was his mental 
conformation. The principal faculty re- 
quired in the study of Physics is Individu- 
ality, and the whole of Macaulay’s writings 
conclusively prove that the author possessed 
the faculty in only an average degree, com- 
pared with other powers. No one, there- 
fore, who understands the Philosophy of 
Mind will be surprised at Macaulay’s regret- 
ting the want of a Senior Wrangler’s knowl- 
edge of Physics. The higher mathematics, 
on the other hand, so uncongenial to Ma- 
caulay, require large Causality, the founda- 
tion of reasoning from cause to effect, and 





| the basis of metaphysics ; ial we are forced 
to the conclusion, by comparing his writings, 
that the organ of Causality was by no means 
so large, nor the faculty so powerful as sev- 
eral others he possessed. It should be ob- 
served here that Macaulay did not refer to 
arithmetic when he spoke of mathematics, 
for we shall see that he was an able arith- 
metician. Other faculties are said to assist 
Causality in the study of the higher mathe- 
matics, which can not be assigned in a high 
state of development to Macaulay. 

Mr. Trevelyan relates that ‘He was un- 
handy to a degree quite unexampled in the 
experience of all who knew him. When in 
the open air he wore perfectly new dark kid 
gloves, into the fingers of which he never 
succeeded in inserting his own more than 
half way. After he sailed for India there 
were found in his chambers between fifty 
and sixty strops hacked into strips and 
splinters, and razors without beginning or 
end. About the same period he hurt his 
hand, and was reduced to sending for a 
barber. After the operation he asked what 
was to pay. ‘Oh, sir!’ said the man, 
‘whatever you usually give the person who 
shaves you.’ ‘In that case,’ said Macaulay, 
‘I should give you a great gash on each 
cheek.’ The whole of this passage, we 
think, impligs small Constructiveness. It 
may, however, be indicative of large De- 
structiveness also. The story illustrates as 
well Macaulay’s large Wit; but Benevo- 
lence, no doubt, suggested a more humane 
way of discharging the debt incurred, than 
that so promptly reduced to words. Small 
Constructiveness, and other organs of the 
intellect are further exposed, for the biogra- 
pher assures his readers that Macaulay 
‘could neither swim, nor row, nor drive, 
nor skate, nor shoot.’ ” 

On p. 121 Mr. Trevelyan says: “He 
loved to place his purse, his influence, and 
his talents at the disposal of a friend; and 
any one whom he called by that name he 
judged with indulgence, and trusted with 
a faith that would endure almost any 
strain.” 

Benevolence was a strong sentiment in 
Macaulay’s mind, and when acting with 
fully- developed Friendship and less Ac- 
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quisitiveness, it would produce all that is 
affirmed here. 

Page 125, “After dinner,” says Lady 
Trevelyan, “ he always walked up and down 
the drawing-room between us, chatting till 
tea time. Our noisy mirth, his wretched 
puns, so many a minute, so many an hour. 
* * * Then we sang—none of us having 
any voice—and he, if possible, least of 
all.” * * # 

Apparently Macaulay had a very moderate 
endowment of the organ of Tune, and, con- 
sequently, no ability as a musician, The 
punning exemplifies his Mirthfulness, but 
specially the exercise of Language, Com- 
parison, and Eventuality. 

On p. 130, “He had,” says his biogra- 
pher, “no notion whatever of music, but 
an infallible ear for rhythm. His knack of 
improvisation he at all times exercised 
freely.” 

Large and powerful Time would give a 
quick ear for rhythm. Improvisation would 
result from large Language, Mirthfulness, 
and Comparison, prompted by his active 
feelings. 

On p. 253 Macaulay asserts: “It is not 
necessary for my happiness that I should 
sit in Parliament; but it is necessary to my 
happiness that I should possess the con- 
sciousness of having done right.” 

Up to the present time we have dwelt 
extensively on Macaulay’s intellectual pow- 
ers; now we perceive an illustration of a 
predominant moral sentiment, that of Con- 
scientiousness, which produces the feeling 
of obligation to do right, and this sentiment, 
we are fully convinced, was one of the lead- 
ing traits in Macaulay’s character. His 
honesty and integrity of purpose can at no 
time of his career be questioned. Every 
act of his life we feel sure partook of prin- 
ciple when it was possible for Conscience 
to enter into his conduct. His judgment 
might, and often did, lead him wrong, but 
we maintain that his intentions were always 
above suspicion. The love of right seems 
to have exerted a controlling influence over 
his mind. , 

On December 5, 1833, Macaulay wrote 
from London to Lord Lansdowne: “An 
opportunity has offered itself. It is in my 





power to make the last days of my father 
comfortable, to educate my brother, to pro- 
vide for my sisters, to procure a competency 
for myself. I may hope by the time I am 
thirty-nine or forty to return to England 
with a fortune of £30,000. To me that 
would be affluence, I never wish for more.” 

The whole of this letter breathes the 
spirit of Benevolence, Conscientiousness, and 
Hope, with some amount of Veneration. 
Indeed, the impress it bears is character- 
istic, and illustrates the active presence of 
the higher moral sentiments in conjunction 
with the inferior feelings, but these are sub- 
jected and pressed into the service of very 
large Benevolence, and the love of right. 
Whoever has read the Life of Macaulay 
will agree with the conclusion, that gener- 
osity and justice were two of the leading 
springs of his conduct in his public and 
private intercourse. 

On p. 316 he says: “ The particular part 
of literature which interests me most is his- 
tory; above all, English history.” 

This paragraph is parallel with all the 
preceding upon the same subject, and re- 
fers to the predominant power of Macau- 
lay’s mind. His Eventuality, which is un- 
derstood in his preference for English his- 
tory, was the supreme faculty upon which 
he created and sustained his world-wide 
renown. His genius was pre-eminently in 
the department of history. This faculty 
was the source and centre of his thirst for 
knowledge through reading, which craved 
satisfaction for over fifty years, from the 
time he was three years of age till death 
removed him. Few men of any age have 
been endowed with a memory more capa- 
cious or serviceable. The above sentence 
indicates also the activity of Inhabitiveness 
and Self-esteem. 

P. 372, writing from India, Macaulay says: 
“IT have no words to tell you how I pine for 
England, or how intensely bitter exile has 
been to me, though I hope I have borne it 
well. I feel that I have no other wish than 
to see my country again, and die. Let me 
assure you that banishment is no light mat- 
ter. No person can judge of it who has 
not experienced it. Complete revolution 
in all the habits of life; estrangement from 
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almost every old friend and acquaintance; 
fifteen thousand miles of ocean between the 
exile and everything that he cares for; all 
this is, to me at least, very trying. There 
is no temptation of wealth or power which 
would induce me to go through it again, 
But many people do not feel as I do.” 

In the first letter we have transferred to 
these pages, we discovered the same feeling 
exhibited as in this from India. Inhabitive- 
ness is here obvious throughout, in combi- 
nation with Friendship. The letter appears 
to demonstrate the supposition that Ac- 
quisitiveness and other inferior feelings were 
held in subordination, and controlled by su- 
perior forces. 

CALCUTTA, May 30, 1836.—In a letter 
to his friend Ellis, Macaulay expresses him- 
self thus: “You are so rich in domestic 
comforts that I am inclined to envy you. 
I am not, however, without my share. I 
am as fond of my little niece as her father. 
I pass an hour or more every day in nursing 
her, and teaching her to talk.” 

On very many occasions he showed his 
jove of children, and his interest in them, 
and the organ of Love of Young was surely 
prominent. 
| “Catcutta, November 30, 1836.—As to 
Latin, I made a heroic attempt on Pliny’s 
‘Natural History;’ but I stuck after get- 
ting through about a quarter of it.” * * * 

When the few preceding lines are inter- 
preted consistently with what has been ad- 
vanced, it will be observed that they sub- 
stantiate our views of Macaulay’s deficiency 
of those faculties which are essential to the 
successful study of natural history. We 
have previously stated that his organ of 
Individuality seemed to be only moderately 
developed. This organ plays a very impor- 
tant part in the capacity for physics and 
natural history; indeed, it is indispensable 
in those spheres of literature. It was Ma- 
caulay’s deficiency of this faculty which led 
him to express regret at his want of a 
knowledge of Physics. Throughout his 
writings he displays comparatively little of 
the qualities which the student of the nat- 
ural sciences requires. The above charac- 
teristic expression as to being “stuck,” 
indicates no more ‘than a full development 





of Firmness, the faculty of which is perse- 
verance, persistency, and power to pursue a 
subject and accomplish an undertaking after 
it has been commenced, although unconge- 
nial to the inclinations. If the organ and 
faculty of Firmness had been very potent in 
Macaulay’s character, we think he would 
have persisted in reading Pliny’s “ Natural 
History” completely through, instead of al- 
lowing himself to be overcome by the diffi- 
culties he encountered. The tenor of these 
latter observations is partially sustained by 
remarks of Mr. Trevelyan. 

In the second volume of the Biography, 
in a letter to Mr. Napier, we read: “ There 
are extensive classes of subjects which I 
think myself able to treat as few people can 
treat them.” * * * 

Unless we very much mistake, the above 
sentence was prompted by energetic Self- 
esteem. Very active Self-esteem loves to 
compare one’s self with others, and to feel 
quite satisfied with the result. Lady Trevel- 
yan says: “I have always thought that 
your uncle was incomparable in showing a 
town, or a place where any famous event 
occurred, but that he did not care for scen- 
ery. merely as.scenery.” * * * 

There is no doubt that these expressions 
were called forth by Macaulay’s own actions, 
and, probably, his opinions. The language 
harmonizes with what we have observed in 
his various reviews and criticisms. The 
phraseology of the quotation alove indi- 
cates a moderate endowment of Ideality, 
and if our judgment has been wisely 
formed, we shall be right in affirming that 
Macaulay had no great passion or admira- 
tion for either nature or art. Neither his 
prose nor verse displays a great, or even a 
large, measure of Ideality. On some occa- 
sions he rises to his subject with great ani- 
mation, and a fair share of poetic inspira- 
tion; but we can not trace that impassioned 
eloquence inseparable from a great endow- 
ment of Ideality. 

As to Macaulay’s taste, we infer from his 
large organ of Form, that it would impart 
the-perception and appreciation of beauty 
of form and outline, as well as a strong 
recollection of persons and things seen, and 
also the perception of resemblances and 
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family likenesses. That such, indeed, was 
Macaulay’s tact, the reader may judge from 
our subject’s own declarations. In his re- 
view of the “ Life of Lord Holland,” we read : 
“It is impossible not to be struck by the 
strong family likeness which, in spite of di- 
versities arising from education and position, 
appears in these three distinguished persons 
(Lord Holland, and his father and grand- 
father) ; in their faces and figures there was 
a resemblance: * * * the ample person; the 
massy and thoughtful forehead; the large 
eyebrows ; the full cheek and lip ; the expres- 
sion was singularly compounded of sense, 
humor, courage, openness, a strong will and 
a sweet temper were common to all.” 
These striking remarks, we think, are apt. 

In the following passage the reader will 
discern a confirmation of the suggestion that 
Macaulay’s faculty of Ideality was not very 
prominent. His biographer says: “‘ Com- 
pared with the wealth of ‘phrases, on which 
he could draw at will when engaged on a 
description of human passions, catastrophes, 
and intrigues, his stock of epithets applica- 
ble to mountains, seas, and clouds, was 
singularly scanty ; and he had no ambition 
to enlarge it.” 

His nephew in this extract thinks it singu- 
lar that with Macaulay’s great gift of lan- 
guage, he had not a larger vocabulary to 
describe scenery. Phrenology, however, dis- 
poses of the apparent anomaly, for Lan- 
guage is mainly the mouth-piece of the 
larger organs; and, therefore, even this 
celebrated historian could only express him- 
self fluently and elegantly upon those sub- 
jects which interested his predominant 
qualities. 

Macaulay had a small organ of Tune, 
and, consequently, his vocabulary connected 
with musical compositions must have been 
more scanty than it was respecting moun- 
tains and clouds. He had no facilities for 
describing an opera or an oratorio, as to 
the qualities of harmony. His faculty of 
expression found an ample field for exercise 
combined with Eventuality and other pow- 
ers. We find the following in his Life : 

“ CHALONS, SUR-SAONE, Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 23, 1838.—The road from Autun is for 
some way more beautiful than anything I 





had yet seen in France ; or, indeed, in that 
style anywhere else, except perhaps the 
ascent to the table-land of the Neilgherries. 
I traversed a winding pass, nearly two miles 
in length, running by the side of a murmur- 
ing brook, and of winding hills, covered 
with forest. The landscape appeared in 
the richest coloring of October under a sun 
like that of an English June. The earth 
was the earth of autumn, but the sky was 
the sky of summer, The foliage — dark 
green, light green, purple, red, and yellow— 
seen by the evening sun, produced the effect 
of the plumage of the finest Eastern birds. 
I walked up the pass exceedingly pleased. 
To enjoy scenery you should ramble amidst 
it; let the feelings to which it gives rise, 
mingle with other thoughts; look round 
upon it in intervals of reading, and not go 
to it as one goes to see the lions feed at a 
fair. The beautiful is not to be stared at, 
but to be lived with.” * * * 

This passage is inserted to give the read- 
er an idea of Macaulay’s descriptive powers. 
The whole narration is chiefly noticeable 
for the sign of moderate Ideality, Sublimity, 
and Individuality. If Ideality and Sublim- 
ity had been powerful, a description of the 
country such as that referred to, would have 
been embellished with the beauty of Ideality 
and the lofty splendor of Sublimity. Instead 
of cool and circumstantial recital, there 
would have been rapture, ecstasy, and emo- 
tion. If large Individuality had been added, 
not only would the style have been elevated, 
but the scene would have appeared graphic 
and real, 

Wednesday, October 31.—Speaking of the 
streets of Genoa, Macaulay says: ‘« Never 
had I been more struck and enchanted. 
There was nothing mean or small to break 
the charm, as one huger, towering palace 
succeeded to another. True it is that none 
of these magnificent piles is a strikingly- 
good architectural. composition; but the 
general effect is majestic beyond description. 
Next to the palaces, or rather quite as much, 
I admired the churches. Outside they are 
poor and bad, but within they pleased and 
dazzled me more than I can express. It 
was the awakening of a new sense; the dis- 
covery of an unsuspected pleasure.” 
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The indefinite character of this descrip- 
tion is rather remarkable. The style of the 
composition is more elevated than many of 
Macaulay’s, and seems to indicate more 
sublimity than the preceding selections. 
He appears to have had a higher apprecia- 
tion of architecture than of natural scenery, 
of art than nature; this would arise, we 
think, from his very large Form, well devel- 
oped Size and Color. His great love of 
history would contribute to the relish for 
palaces, cathedrals, and churches and other 
buildings historically connected with impor- 
tant events. 

November 14.—“ Up at half-past four. 
The sun triumphed over the mist just as I 
reached Narni. The scenery was really 
glorious, far finer than that of Matlock on 
the Wye, in something of the same style.” 
* * * Here again we perceive more Sublim- 
ity than Ideality, and the tendency, as be- 
fore, to compare one place with another. 

In speaking of St. Peter’s at Rome, Ma- 
caulay says: “ November 15. In I went, 
and I was fora moment fairly stunned by 
the magnificence and harmony of the inte- 
rior. I never in my life saw, and never, I 
suppose, shall I again see, anything so as- 
tonishingly beautiful. I really could have 
cried with pleasure. I rambled about for 
half an hour or more, paying little or no at- 
tention to details, but enjoying the effect of 
the sublime whole.” 

In his own language Macaulay repeats our 
ideas, and it is evident, if he paid much at- 
tention to the details, he did not write much 
about them. In his article on John Milton 
the author says: “In proportion as men 
know more, and think more, they look less 
at individuals and more at classes.”” This 
opinion was not inspired by large Individ- 
uality, and if it were true, the time would 
come when single things would be disre- 
garded altogether. 

The passage referring to St. Peter’s shows 
the effect of Sublimity and the larger intel- 
lectual powers, but not predominant Ideal- 
ity. 

Thursday, Fune 11.— “ How profound- 
ly domestic comfort has altered my whole 
way of looking at life! I have my share of 
the anxieties and vexations, of ambition; 





but it is only a secondary passion now.” 
* * * This reference suggests large Appro- 
bativeness—anxiety about reputation and 
popularity. ‘There are people,” says Ma- 
caulay, “ who can carry on twenty works at 
a time. * * * But I am of a different temper. 
I never write to please myself until my sub- 
ject has for the time driven every other out 
of my head. When I turn from one work 
to another, a great deal of time is lost in 
the transition.” We have elsewhere stated 
that Macaulay manifests large Continuity in 
his writings, and in these words he supplies 
a corroboration of that estimate. 

Writing of Macaulay as a speaker, a gen- 
tleman on the London Z#mes said, “ His 
action—the little that he had—was rather 
ungainly.” “He used scarcely any action,” 
are the words of a writer on the Standard. 
* * * “He spoke with great rapidity, and 
there was little inflection in his voice, which, 
however, was not unmusical,”” * * * 

Mr. Downing, of the Dazly News, says of 
Macaulay : “‘ Vehemence of thought, vehe- 
mence of language, vehemence of manner, 
were his chief characteristics. * * * This 
vehemence and volume made Macaulay the 
terror of the reporters; and when he en- 
gaged in a subject outside their ordinary 
experience, they were fairly nonplussed by 
the display of names and dates and titles.” 
* * * Thesé observations indicate large 
Language, moderate Imitation and Tune, 
with large Eventuality, Calculation, and 
Time. The vehemence spoken of was most 
likely the result of great activity imparted 
by a vigorous and healthy physique. Fur- 
ther evidence of large Continuity will ap- 
pear in the following lines, where Macaulay 
says: “It is one of my infirmities—an in- 
firmity, I grieve to say, quite incurable—that 
I can not correctly and heartily apply my 
mind to several subjects iogether.” * * * 
Continuity disposes a person to attend to 
one subject at a time, and concentrates the 
mind. 

“Many people,” says Lady Trevelyan, 
“are very fond of children, but he was the 
only one I ever knew who never tired of be- 
ing with them.” This example, like those 
formerly related, confirm the notion that the 
faculty of Love of Young was powerful in 
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Macaulay’s character. Upon this point he 
relates: Afrdl 17, 1858, “In the Zzmes, of 
this morning, there was an account of a sui- 
cide of a poor girl, which quite broke my 
heart. I can’t get it out of my thoughts, or 
help crying when I think of it.” Here Be- 
nevolence mingled with the former feeling 
and produced pity and tears.* 

Although many illustrations of Macau- 
lay’s great Eventuality have been adduced, 
the following instance is worth observing. 
In his address, as Lord Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, it is stated that “he 
contrived to give point and novelty to his 
inaugural address by framing it into a retro- 
spect of the history and condition of the 
University at the commencement of each 
successive century of its existence.” * * * 
This operation was in entire harmony with 
Macaulay’s disposition. 

On the subject of his wonderful memory 
of words, he has supplied the entry in his 
journal of August 16, 1849: “‘ We sailed as 
soon as we got on board. * * * As I could 
not read, I used an excellent substitute for 
reading. I went through ‘Paradise Lost’ 
in my head. I could still repeat half of it, 
and that the best half.” No man without 
very large Language, and the faculty ener- 
getic, could have performed so great a feat 
of memory. 





* Macaulay never married. This may appear some- 
what inconsistent with the attributions of large Inhabit- 
iveness, Conjugality, Parental Affection, and Amative- 
ness, as indicated in his portrait. That he was intensely 
fond of domestic life is attested by many passages in his 
life, and by statements in his letters, some of which Mr. 
Turner quotes. Perhaps a paragraph in another letter 
to"Lord Lansdowne furnishes a solution of the matter, 
viz. : 


“A family which I love most fondly is dependent 
upon me. Unless I would see my father left in his old 
age to the charity of less near relations, my youngest 
brother unable to attain a good professional education, 
my sisters, who are more to me than sisters ever were to 
a brother, forced to turn governesses or humble com- 
panions, I must do something,”’ etc. 

His Benevolence was, as has been stated, a very in- 
fluential organ, and working in association with his 
domestic sentiments and, probably Approbativeness, 
led to this determination. 

The sacrifice of the marital relation on his part, how- 
ever, was richly compensated by the devoted affection 
of his sisters, with whom he found a degree of home 
happiness rarely experienced by the married, besides 
being the better enabled by his bachelor leisure to carry 
into execution his literary and political aims.—Enp. P. J. 








October 25, 1849, Macaulay enters in his 
journal: “My birthday. Forty-nine years 
old. I have no cause of complaint. Toler 
able health; competence ; liberty; leisure 
very dear relatives and friends; a great, I 
may say, a very great, reputation. * * * As to 
fame, it may fade and die, but I hope that 
mine has deeper roots. Thus I can not but 
perceive that even the imperfect articles 
which I wrote for the Edinburgh Review 
are valued by a generation which has sprung 
up since they were first published. While 
two editions of Jeffries’ ‘Papers,’ and four 
of Sidney’s, have sold, mine are reprinting 
for the seventh time. Then as to my ‘ His- 
tory,’ there is no change yet in the public 
feeling of England. I find that the United 
States, France, and Germany confirm the 
judgment of my own country. I have seen 
no less than six German reviews, all in the 
highest degree laudatory. * * * The ap- 
plause of people at Charlestown, people at 
Heidelberg, and people at Paris, has reached 
me this very week ; and this consent of men 
so differently situated leads me to hope that 
I have really achieved the high adventure 
which I undertook, and produced something 
which will live. What a long rigmarole ; 
but on a man’s birthday a man may be 
excused for looking backward and for- 
ward,” 

If any doubt had previously existed as to 
Macaulay’s Self-esteem and Love of Ap- 
probation, this rather egotistic and adula- 
tory recitation would suffice to dispel it. It 
is quite evident that he neither underesti- 
mated his own abilities nor despised the 
applause of his fellows. The two faculties 
named seem to have been both very influ- 
ential, and therefore the organs were prom- 
inent. It is rather surprising, that with so 
much Conscientiousness as he was the pos- 
sessor of, that he should express the influence 
of those feelings so unequivocally. Perhaps 
the sentiments were never meant for the 
public gaze. 

Again he tells us: “ There is merit, no 
doubt, in Hume, Robertson, Voltaire, and 
Gibbon. Yet it is not the thing. I havea 
conception of history more just, I am con- 
fident, than theirs.” Self-esteem again be- 
trays itself, and once more rises to the sur- 
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face, in a comparison of himself with other 
writers, to their disadvantage. 

Fanuary 12, 1850.—“ How little the all- 
important art of making meaning pellucid 
is studied now. Hardly any popular writer, 
except myself, thinks of it. * * * Many 
readers give credit for profundity to what- 
ever is obscure, and call all that is perspic- 
uous shallow; but Coraggio! I think of 
A.D. 2850, where will your Emersons be 
then? But Herodotus will be read with 
delight. We must do our best to be read, 
too.” Pride and ambition are again thrown 
into bold relief; and many more extracts 
could be produced which leave no room to 
doubt that Self-esteem and Approbation 
occasionally walked forth abroad when 
higher and nobler sentiments slumbered in 
comparative obscurity. 

When dining at Windsor Castle, Macau- 
lay says: “I got on as well as I could. The 
band covered the talk with a succession of 
sonorous tones. ‘The Campbells are Com- 
ing’ was one.” In a foot-note the biogra- 
pher states that “this is the only authentic 
instance on record of Macaulay’s having 
known one tune from another.” 

Weare told that “he had an eye for sight- 
seeing.” Locality was evidently one of his 
larger organs, for we read accounts of a 
great number of excursions at various peri- 
ods of his life; and in the preparation of 
his history he found it necessary to revisit 
numerous localities to verify statements and 
descriptions. The remark that he had an 
eye for sight-seeing is therefore well au- 
thenticated. 

May 1, 1856.—* The change draws very 
near. After fifteen happy years passed in 
the Albany I am going to leave it. * * * 
To-morrow I take my final leave of this 
room, where I have spent most of the wak- 
ing hours of so many years. * * * I hate 
partings. To-day, even while I climbed the 
endless steps, panting and weary, I thought 
that it was for the last time, and the tears 
would come into my eyes. * * * Every- 
thing that I do is colored by the thought 
that it is for the last time.” These rather 
pathetic allusions are referrable to large and 
acute Inhabitiveness, combined, doubtless, 
with Eventuality, which would vividly recall 





the past and flood the writer’s mind with 
innumerable pleasant recollections. 

“TI have a great turn for finance, though 
few people would suspect it. I have a pleas- 
ure in carrying on long arithmetical opera- 
tions in my head. I used to find amuse- 
ment, when I was Secretary at War, in the 
army estimates. I generally went through 
my pecuniary statements without book, ex- 
cept when it was necessary to come to 
pence and farthings.” Calculation is the 
predominant faculty indicated in this entry, 
and it was probably aided by Form, Size, 
Locality, and Order. Further proof of Ma- 
caulay’s talent as an arithmetician is to be 
seen in his review of Sadler’s “‘ Law of Pop- 
ulation.” That criticism is powerfully sus- 
tained both by arguments and numbers, in 
which Macaulay defends the ideas of Mal- 
thus. 

In a letter to his friend Ellis, he writes : 
‘I went yesterday to Weybridge. We talked 
about the habit of building castles in the 
air, a habit in which Lady Trevelyan and I 
indulged beyond any people that I ever 
knew. Large Hope must be allotted to 
both Macaulay and his sister, if the language 
above is to be assigned to its appropriate 
faculty. It is highly reasonable to infer 
that Hope was an active element in his 
character, fgr an opposite state of mind has 
not been discovered. If this conclusion be 
sound, his faculty of Cautiousness operated 
favorably on most occasions, and the fact is 
that no indications appear of inordinate 
Cautiousness. 

All the most salient and pronounced 


characteristics contained in the Life of Ma- 


caulay have, up to this point, been selected: 
but there are some traits which it may not 
prove uninteresting to illustrate further. 
One, Comparison, is an endowment con- 
cerning which, we think, Macaulay’s writ- 
ings guarantee the assertion, that it is to 
this faculty, in a great measure, his writings 
owe much of their charm and effect. A 
vast array of examples might be paraded 
from his ‘‘ Essays,” in which the happy effect 
of illustrations and inductive reasoning ap- 
pear to the best advantage. As a critic and 
reviewer he is, indeed, unsurpassed, and his 
brilliant powers in this respect he owed to 
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large organs of Combativeness, Destruc- 
tiveness, Wit, and Comparison. As a strik- 
ing proof, and but one out of a thousand 
equally pertinent, we select this from the 
essay on Warren Hastings: “*‘ Paint me as 
I am,’ said Oliver Cromwell, while sitting to 
young Lely. ‘If you leave out the scars and 
wrinkles, I will not pay you a shilling.’ ” 
* * * Macaulay says, “If men truly great 
knew their own interest, it is thus that they 
would wish their minds to be portrayed.” 

This illustration of powerful Comparison 
we take to be admirable. The association 
of Comparison with large Language made 
him a natural philologer. There is proba- 
bly no writer in the English language whose 
diction is more perspicuous, or whose style 
is more effective, 

Macaulay’s logical gift can not be spoken 
of so highly as his analogical. From a care- 
ful reading and study of most of his writ- 
ings, our confirmed opinion is that the organ 
of Causality was not so large as his Com- 
parison, Eventuality, or Language. Caus- 
ality was not more than full, while his 
Eventuality and Language were very large, 
and Comparison larger than Causality. A 
comprehensive survey will be adequate to 
convince the reader that Macaulay’s ability 
was especially as an historian and reviewer 
of writings closely connected with history 
and biography. It is true he has penned 
several argumentative articles, and his criti- 
cisms on Sadler’s ‘Law of Population,” 
the “ Utilitarian Theory,’’ and Gladstone’s 
“Church and State,” all of which are very 
forcible and apparently conclusive ; but his 
genius was not in the field of logical polem- 
ics. On few occasions does he display that 
profound depth, acuteness, and originality 
which the acknowledged great thinkers of 
the world have stamped upon their age. 
And he confesses that he could not under- 
stand Kant. 

Neither was he physically constituted a 
great thinker. He was deficient in the de- 
gree of Individuality and Causality requisite 
to qualify himself for that distinction. Con- 
stitutionally he had too much of the vital 
temperament for the display of great depth 
of thought. It will be remembered that 
several witnesses agree that Macaulay was 





stout and fleshy, and here, in support of our 
premises, occur the lines of Shakespeare, 
where Cesar says: “Let me have men 
about me that are fat; sleek-headed men, 
and such as sleep o’ nights. Yond’ Cassius 
has a lean and hungry look; he thinks too 
much; such men are dangerous,” 

The logical faculty seems in many men 
to have been associated with less of the 
vital temperament than it appears Lord 
Macaulay could boast. 

So far as published testimony appears, it 
is impossible to affirm that his religious 
sentiments were so large or active as his 
literary faculties. There is not the slight- 
est doubt, however, as to his belief in the 
Deity as a Being of goodness, for he asserts 
this himself in his “‘ Essay on Sadler’s Law 
of Population :” ‘“ Whoever, therefore, be- 
lieves, as we do most firmly believe, in the 
goodness of God, must believe that there 
is no incompatibility between the goodness 
of God and the existence of physical and 
moral evil.” Again in the article on Glad- 
stone’s book: “It is of much more impor- 
tance that the knowledge of religious truth 
should be widely diffused than that the art 
of sculpture should flourish among us.” 

From these and many other allusions, it 
is safe to say that the religious sentiments 
of Macaulay exerted a salutary influence 
over his mind. But it may also be asserted 
with confidence that the influence of those 
sentiments was not of paramount and com- 
manding sway. They were not the leading 
powers of his mind. 

The literary merits of Lord Macaulay 
have received the highest praise from all 
classes of writers wherever his name is 
known. But it appears to us that few, if 
any, of the critics have observed one of the 
essential elements of his success, that one 
which we conceive has contributed in a very 
sensible degree to sustain and extend his 
reputatiqgn. We mean the influence which 
is imparted by large size of brain. At the 
commencement of this article we have cited 
the language of Mr. Trevelyan, in which he 
says that his uncle had a massive head. 

But independently of this hint we are sure 
the writings of this illustrious author ex- 
hibit more than ordinary power of mind— 
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that subtle constituent which Phrenology 
ascribes to great size as distinguished from 
activity. No one, we think, can read the 
works of Macaulay without being struck by 
the quality referred to. Many writers have 
handled the same subjects as he, but none 
that we know of has thrown into his work 
more force, vivacity, and energy. At times, 
indeed, his arguments are neither sound nor 
successful, still they are seldom dry and un- 





interesting. In treating on those subjects 
specially adapted to his powers, he is unsur- 
passed, and on many occasions his eloquence 
is really splendid. He has infused into lan- 
guage so much vigor, liveliness, and appro- 
priate expression, that it may be a long 
time before thoughts shall be conveyed 
from one mind to another by an intellect so 
powerful and intense. 
THOS, TURNER. 





A GLIMPSE OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 


NE who has seen some of the glories 
of the Rocky Mountain country, never 
wearies of their repeated portrayal. The 
scenes, which pass in quick succession as 
the traveler on the Pacific Railway courses 


of the lover of nature, and in after-time an 
allusion or a print will bring to his mental 
view with vivid freshness the more striking 
of his experiences in that region. Among 
the foot-hills and in the lofty Sierras appear 


Fig. 1.—Lake ANGELINE. 


through valleys, over nvers, on the verge of 
seeming precipices, through tunnels acd 
cafions, and over peaks which now and then 
command wide reaches of varied prospect, 
impress themselves deeply upon the memory | 


to be accumulated the greatest variety of 
grand, terrific, and gorgeous effects which 
it were possible for groupings of rock, tree, 
and water to produce. It is not strange 
that some of the best of our landscape paint- 
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ers have spent years among the Rocky | 
Mountains engrossed in the labor of putting 
upon canvas the frowning peak, the roaring | 
cataract, the snow-clad summit, with their | 
accompaniments of sky and tree, bush and 
flower. Mr. Bierstadt has brought to the 
East some glimpses of nature’s penciling 
upon mountain and valley, which have done 


SVUUNBIS UNL 


much toward instruciing us, who have noi 
the iime io travel, with regard to the won- | 
derful character of those mountain fasi- 
nesses. So, too, Mr. F. A. Church and Mr. 
Moran have exhibited power and discrimi- 
nation in their accurate renderings of the 

American Highlands. 


When about eight hundred miles west of - 
Omaha, on the Pacific Railroad, the traveler 
or tourist begins to encounter the “ foot- 
hill” country with its peculiar scenic at- 
tractions. The rock formations especially 
attract his attention. Crowning lofty bluffs 
or knolls, hanging over dizzy heights, in a 
thousand strange and fantastic shapes they 





| throng the way. Here and there immense 


masses loom upon the view like surviving 
pillars of some colossal temple of the past, 


| Green River has many such formations 


standing along its course ; ancient sentinels 
they seem, challenging the passer-by. One 
of these is well represented in the engraving, 
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, Known as Castle Rock, it crowns a bluff six 
hundred and twenty-five feet above the 
river level. Imagination readily invests it 
with associations of warrior bold and com- 
bat fierce ; while science calmly points to it 
as an instance of the wearing, fashioning 
power of water and sand. 

Away on toward the “ Golden Gate,” and 
in the Sierras, magnificent views are met 


Fig. 3.—Castie Rock. 


on every hand. Ten miles or so from 
Truckee, at an elevation of 7,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, one of the most beauti- 
ful of lake scenes fascinates the eye. We 
allude to Lake Angeline. It is in the Sum- 
mit region, the part of the mountain range 
where the waters divide, some to flow east- 
ward and be absorbed by desert sand ; oth- 
ers to flow westward and mingle with the 
streams of the Sacramento valley. Here 








both Bierstadt and Moran have sketched, 
for there are a thousand charms of light and 
shadow in the vast heights and depths and 
forest growths. The mind, illumined with 
a high esthetic faculty, here finds exalted 
gratification in the contrasts of tint and for- 
mation, in the play of morning or evening 
twilight, in the mists clinging to distant 
peaks or hanging over yawning cafions, in 


the gloom of the woodland and in the bright- 
ness of the sunlit or moonlit lake. 

The large engraving furnishes some hints 
of the grandeur of the lofty summits which 
meet the eye of the tourist among the Si- 
erras. Away up in the cloud-land the vege- 
tation is scanty, aside from the pines which 
skirt or fill the levels. There the snows of 
the long winter accumulate and provide re- 
freshment for the thirsty land below. In 
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the bosom of these mountains nature has 
hidden some of the most interesting lakes 
which gem the continent. Lake Esther, 
Lake Tahoe, Mary’s and Pyramid Lakes, 
are among the more noteworthy. And 
all bear some part in storing the water 
which in spring and summer finds its 
way to the plains hundreds of miles 
below. 

Yosemite Valley needs but its bare men- 
tion in this place. Its beauties have been 
celebrated far and wide by a hundred pens. 
But new wonders are ever and anon discov- 


ered by hunter or tourist in those wild 
regions. Within a few weeks a valley in 
the course of King’s River has been brought 
to light, which is said to rival the famous 
cafion which incloses the Merced. This 
new acquisition for the mountain-climber 
and scenery-lover is said to be forty-five 
miles from Visalia in a right line. The valley 
is nine miles in length from east to west, 
and has an average width at the bottom of 
about half a mile. It lies 5,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and its walls are about 
3,000 feet high.* 








THE PHILOSOPHY QF MORALS. 


UR exchanges frequently contain ar- 
ticles on moral or zsthetic philosophy, 
the writers of which are evidently guided by 
a more than superficial knowledge of, and 
belief in, the principles of Phrenology. Late 
numbers of the Rural Wew- Yorker have 
brief treatises of such a character. In the 
issue of December 9th we find one with the 
caption above, and feel ourselves warranted 
in transferring it to these columns by the 
fact that it is a fair summary of phreno- 
logical philosophy. The writer makes spe- 
cial mention, in a foot-note, of two or three 
of the works by Dr. Spurzheim and George 
Combe as furnishing most solid material for 
thought and discussion on the topic he has 
chosen : 


“It is generally conceded that there is more 
of good than evil in the world ; that each in- 
dividual, however vile and wicked he may 
be, does in a lifetime more commendable 
than reprehensible deeds. 

“The causes that impel us to act have been 
subjects of discussion from the days of Plato 
and Aristotle to the present time. Different 
theories have been promulgated, each hav- 
ing strong supporters, many of whom de- 


sired to add thereto ideas of their own, | 


until, instead of the original two, there are 
perhaps two-score, all of which may, as to 
their general teachings, still be classed as | 
two—the Utilitarians and the Intuitives. 
“The first hold that all actions are géod or 
moral as they conduce to the happiness of 
mankind, and that observation and ex- 


perience are the only guides we have to aid 
us in deciding what is right or wrong for us 
to do, and emphatically deny the existence 
of any moral faculty or sense which enables 
us to judge between good and evil, or as- 
sures us of any rule of duty, or points out 
any course of conduct. This party is also 
known as the Selfish, the Epicurean, and 
the Inductive, and numbers among its 
later supporters, Hobbes, Bentham, Mill, 
and many others. 

“ The other party, known as the Intuitive 
Moralists, or otherwise the Stoical, the Sen- 
timental, and the Independent, hold that 
some innate, natural power, implanted in 
us by. the Creator, enables us to know that 
such qualities as benevolence, honesty, and 
truthfulness are virtues, without reasoning 
or argument, and without examination of 
their effects on individuals or on society. 
These views are supported by such writers 
as Hutcheson, Cudworth, Stewart, Reid, 
Butler, and others. 

“Mr. Lecky, in his history of European 
Morals, says, ‘The business of a moral 
philosophy is to account for and to justify 
our moral sentiments, or, in other words, to 
show how we come to have our notions of 
duty and to supply us with a reason for act- 
| ing upon them.’ And again, ‘A theory 

| of morals must explain, not only what con- 
| stitutes duty, but also how we obtain the 
notion of there being such a thing as duty. 








* The illustrations are from Williams’ “ Pacific Tour- 
ist,” an admirable guide for cross-continental travel. 
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It must tell us not merely what is the course | cide if innate ideas are conferred directly by 


of conduct we ought to plrsue, but also 
what is the meaning of this word “ ought ” 
and from what source we derive the idea it 
expresses.’ Clearly none of the writings of 
the ablest men on either side of this great 
question were able to account for our moral 
sentiment or to explain the meaning of 
‘ought.’ Assertions were plenty, but argu- 
ments in the highest degree logical, based 
on these assertions, failed to convince, be- 
cause the soundness of the premises was 
doubted. 

“ Hobbes says, ‘ Obligation is the necessity 
of doing or omitting any action in order to 
be happy.’ Says Bentham, ‘ Nature, has 
placed man under the government of two 
great masters—Pain and Pleasure. It is for 
them to point out what we ought to do, as 
well as what we shall do.’ In Mill’s Utili- 
tarianism we read, ‘ Happiness is the sole 
end of human action, and the promotion of 
it is the test by which to judge of all human 
conduct.’ Locke asserts that ‘good and 
evil are nothing but pleasure and pain, or 
that which occasians and produces pleasure 
and pain to us.’ 

“The Intuitive philosophers, on the other 
hand, are no less positive in their assertions. 
They deny that there can be any merit or 
goodness in a selfish action, no matter what 
may be the result. Cudworth taught that 
there was some particular faculty of the 
mind that enabled us to distinguish truth 
from falsehood ; and the different writers of 
that school, varying as they do as to details, 
mainly agree with the teachings of Plato, 
that there is an innate power, whether de- 
rived from the experiences and conclusions 
of a pre-existing state, or specially bestowed 
upon man by his Creator, which is com- 
petent to distinguish between good and 
evil. 

“ The believers in Phrenology think they 
have the true solution of this vexed question. 
They hold that all things, whether they be 
physical, organic, or spiritual, are governed 
by laws, and that these laws, which are in- 
nate, universal, and unbending, are in har- 
mony with the whole constitution of man, 
in which the moral and intellectual powers 
hold the supremacy. But they do not de- 


the Creator, or if they are only the effects 
of accumulated experiences, inherited from 
ancestors. 

“ They teach that the brain is the organ of 
the mind, and that the different faculties 
have each a definite location ; that concord- 
ant faculties are located contiguously, and 
all may be divided into three classes—the 
Animal, the Intellectual, and the Spiritual, 
_ and these last subdivided into the Idealistic 

In the latter group, and 





and the Moral. 
| located in the crown of the head, are Benevo- 
| lence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness ; 
| that the office of Conscientiousness is to in- 
cite man to the performance of that which 

he believes to be right, leaving it for the In- 
| tellectual faculties, guided by Reason and 
Experience, to decide what is right. 

“ They hold that all the faculties are in- 
herent, implanted by the Creator, and that 
the happiness of man consists in their satis- 
faction, and that the result of the violation 
of any of the natural laws is evil. 

“ Thus, it will be seen, this new Philosophy 
of Morals, while it includes the ideas of both 
the Utilitarian and the Intuitive schools, 
agrees entirely with neither, but furnishes a 
platform on which all may stand in harmony. 
It tells us the ‘course of conduct we ought 
to pursue’ is that which is approved by 
| the whole moral and intellectual faculties, 
fully enlightened and acting in harmonious 
combination ; that the meaning of the word 
‘ought’ is duty, and that we derive the idea it 
expresses from the natural laws of our con- 
stitution. And it teaches us that the high- 
est duty of man is to do that which will in 
the greatest degree insure his own happi- 
ness, and that this can be done only by 
using all the faculties of his mind and all the 
powers of his body in promoting the physical 
and spiritual welfare of those about him. 
These principles are more fully set forth in 
the books noticed in connection herewith, 
which are commended to the attention of 
all interested in the subject.” 

ALTHOUGH reason is a right judge, yet 
it ought not to pass sentence in an inquiry 
of faith till all the information be brought 
in; all that is within and all that is without; 
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; by all that is below and all that is above; all | concerns it in action ; whatsoever is of perti- 
ects that concerns it in experience and all that ' nent observation and whatsoever is revealed. 
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That which makes @ good constitution should keep it, viz., men of wixdom and virtue ; qualities that, because they descend nct with worldly 
inheritance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous educatior. of youth.— William Penn. 


Fig. 1.—Frencu MERIno SHeep. 


AMERICAN SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


pry husbandry is one of the earliest 
of human employments. It is note- 
worthy that the animal best suited to the 
primal condition of nomadic man is equally 
essential to the most advanced farm cul- 
ture. Its introduction into North America 
was coincident with the settlement of the 
continent by Europeans. There is, indeed, 
a native member of the sheep tribe which 
has never been domesticated, the Ovzs 
Montana, Rocky Mountain, or Big Horn, 
sheep, which is found at high elevations 
through the vast mountain systems of the 





West. During the long years of the co- 
lonial period, sheep were bred in sufficient 
numbers to furnish fat lambs and occasional 
mutton for consumption in rural neighbor- 
hoods, and wool for manufacture by the wom- 
en of country households. It was not then 
the policy of the mother-country to encour- 
age free manufactures, and even free trade 
was often shackled with a stamp. There 
was, nevertheless, an early effort for the 
establishment of manufactures of woolens, 


| and some success was attained after the 


war of independence ; the introduction of 
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the merino gave an impetus to the busi- 
ness, and in 1810 it represented a produc- 
tion of $25,608,788. 

At the close of a war, inaugurated in 
part to cripple this growing interest, fac- 
tories were closed with little promise of 
immediate resumption of activity, and in 
1820 production had attained a value of 
only $4,413,068. Its progress has since 
fluctuated with changes in tariff legislation, 
the value of manufactured products being 
$14,528,166 in 1830 ; $20,696,999 in 1840; 
$43,207,545 in 1850; $61,894,986 in 1860; 
$155,405,358 in 1870. The reduction of 
the customs duties on wools and woolens, 
in 1857, prevented any material cxten- 
sion during this decade, the 1,559 mills of 
1850 being reduced to 1,260 in 1860, though 
the latter were of greater capacity, and em- 
ployed quite as much labor in the aggre- 
gate. When foreign goods were practically 
under embargo from the gold premium 
caused by the war, mills multiplied, inven- 
tion was active, skill was developed, and 
the country became almost independent of 
foreign manufactures, the number of estab- 
lishments increasing to 2,891, the number 
of employees from 41,360 to 80,053, and 
the number of sets of cards from 3,209 to 
8,336. 

Since 1870, progress has been marked and 
rapid. With home flocks increasing, the 
wool imports have averaged 74,000,000 
pounds for the last five years, against 43,- 
000,000 for the preceding five years. Nearly 
two-thirds of the value of production, and a 
larger proportion of our attainments in 
skill and facilities, are the result of the pro- 
gress of fifteen years. Before the war the 
exhibits of woolens made at the interna- 
tional exhibition at Philadelphia would have 
been impossible. At the same time the 
prices of these goods have been reduced, 
and the people are better clothed at less 
cost than if our supplies were obtained 
from foreign sources. 


BREEDS AND THEIR IMPROVEMENT. 


The original settlers brought into New 
Engiand, Maryland, and Virginia, the Eng- 
lish sheep of those days, the foundation- 
stock of the present improved Downs, Lei- 





cesters, Cotswolds, etc.; and the Knicker- 
bockers also brought the mutton sheep of 
the lowlands. 

THE MERINO.—The Spanish Merino, 
whose blood now predominates in more 
than four-fifths of the flocks of the country, 
was not introduced, except, possibly, in 
small numbers, in Spanish colonies not in- 
clined to sheep husbandry, until near the 
close of the eighteenth century. In 1793, 
two ewes and a lamb were brought from 
Cadiz to Boston by Mr. William Foster ; 
1801, four ram lambs were shipped to this 
country, only one of which survived the 
voyage ; in 1802, Mr. Livingston, American 
Minister in France, sent home two pairs; 
and Col. Humphreys, American Minister in 
Spain, brought home a flock of merinoes the 
same: year. 

In 1809 and 1810 more than six thou- 
sand of these sheep of Spain were imported 
into the United States. In those years, Wm. 
Jarvis, consul at Lisbon, shipped three 
thousand eight hundred and fifty to the 
United States to be distributed; fifteen 
hundred in New York; one thousand in 
Boston and Newburyport; the remainder 
to Philadelphia, Baltimore, Alexandria, 
Norfolk, and Richmond, reserving three 
hundred and fifty for himself, half Paulars, 
one-fourth Aqueirres, the other fourth Es- 
curials, Negrettis, and Montarcos, which 
latter were bred together. These flocks 
were obtainable in consequence of the 
French invasion of Spain, and royal desti- 
tution of money and resources, occasioning 
the sale of the confiscated flocks and other 
property of four grandees, the Prince of 
Peace owning the Paulars, the Conde 
Campo de Alange, proprietor of the Ne- 
grettis; the Conde Aqueirres, and the 
Conde de Montarco. There were fifty 
thousand; five thousand of each of the 
former two, and twenty thousand each of 
the latter two. About twenty thousand 
five hundred were sold, the remainder con- 
sumed in the supply of the Spanish army. 

Among these importations were some of 
the best sheep of Spain ; in some instances 
imported rams commanded $1,000 to $15,- 
ooo ; fine wool was sold at $1 per pound in 
1807, and Mr. Humphreys once obtained $2 
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for unwashed fleeces, while still higher 
prices were attained during the war. With 
the opening of the ports to the competition 
of the world, and the natural revulsion of 
war prices, similar sheep were sold in 1815 
at a dollar per head, and sheep breeders 
retired in a panic from the field. Yet the 
Spanish Merino, thus introduced, has held 
precedence ever since, and from it has been 
developed the American Merino, probably 
the best of the Merino families, for the 
sheep walks of our great plains and grassy 
mountain areas. Few are aware of the 
extent of this improvement. The engrav- 


ing (Fig. 1) represents the original of the 
French (Rambouillet) Merino when intro- 
duced from Spain in 1787. Fig. 2 is a por- 
trait of the improved Rambouillet of 1873. 
In comparison with these, the improved 
American Merino is not unfairly represented 
by Hammond’s celebrated “ Sweepstakes,” 
(Fig. 3), bearing a fleece of 27 pounds un- 
washed, with a weight of 138 pounds. The 
French has greater weight of carcass and 
longer fibre ; the American a more com- 
pact form, greater proportion of fleece to 
live weight, and wool of finer grade; the 


than either, with a present tendency in 
breeding to increase of fleece-weight and 
coarser and longer fibre. The three nations 
have each in thirty years past enhanced the 
weight of the fleece at the expense of fine- 
ness, France has made size and feeding 
capacity the highest aim in breeding ; Ger- 
many has sought “ high fineness,” evenness 
and elasticity of fibre; while America has 
pursued a medium course ; improving the 
carcass, increasing the fleece, preserving 
the strength and attaining a useful length 
of fibre, so judiciously as to unite progress 








German Merino has shorter and finer fibre 


and profit in breeding. While the flocks 


of the country are designated Merinoes, 
except a small percentage of English breeds 
on lands of advanced price and higher cul- 
tivation, they are by no means thorough- 
breds, constituting in districts of greatest 
wool production grades of half to three- 
fourths Merino blood. Vermont presents 
the highest average, her flocks coming near- 
est to absolute purity of blood, and Ohio 
and Michigan claim legitimately the next 
place in comparative proportion of the 
Spanish element. These States, in the 
order named, contain the largest propor- 
tion of thoroughbred stock kept exclusively 
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for breeding purposes. Large numbers are 
purchased in these States for improvement 
of the coarse and thin-fleeced sheep of 
Texas, the Mexican sheep of the Territories, 
and the low grades of the Eastern and 
Southern States. 

THE COTSWOLD. 





Perhaps the Cotswold may be said to be 
the favorite in this country among the so- 


portion of fat. It has a good figure, a 
large head, well set, on, a broad chest, a 
well-rounded barrel, and a straight back. 
Imported individuals of this breed have 
yielded a fleece of 18 pounds. It is popular 
in this country and in Europe with breeders 
of cross-bred market lambs. The accom- 
panying engraving (Fig. 4) represents a 
recently sheared prize Cotswold belonging 


¥ = 


Fig. 3.—* Swrerstakes”’ MERINO. 


called mutton breeds. It is quite generally | 
diffused throughout the area east of the | 
Missouri, and is to be found among the | 
plains and mountains. It is one of the 
largest English breeds, is of great antiquity, | 
but is more compact than formerly by | 
reason of a strain of Leicester blood in the | 
course of its improvement. It has gained | 
in fleece as well as in form, and in earliness | 
of maturing, and can easily be made to | 
weigh 15 to 20 pounds at fourteen months, | 
and 20 to 30 at two years. It is proper to 
say that many classed as Cotswolds are not 
well bred, and are often mixed with other 
mutton breeds, and even with the Merino. 
The wool is long, 6 to 8 inches, coarse, of 
good color, and averages 8 pounds in well- 
bred flocks. The mutton is superior to 
that of the Leicester, with a less pro- | 


to the celebrated Cirencester Agricultural 
College, England. With a full fleece it 
would make a far more imposing appear- 
ance, yet the form is more accurately shown 
in this cut. 

LEICESTER. 

While the size and hardiness of the Cots- 
wold commends it to American breeders, it 
can not be denied that the Leicester in 
England dominates, in numbers, all other 
mutton breeds, and has been used in im- 
proving all, with the exception of the genu- 
ine (Sussex) Southdown. This breed is also 
well distributed in this country, but is even 
more mixed with other blood than the Cots- 
wold, and is seldom found highly bred. 
The head is small and tapering, with a light 
face, and without the tuft which marks the 
forehead of the Cotswold. The breed sur- 
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passes all others in earliness of maturity | importers of Leicesters, which were placed 
and in aptitude for fattening. The fleeces | with his flock at Mt. Vernon; and a cross 
are valuable for combing wool, and aver-! between one of his Bakewell ewes and 


Fig. 4.—Prizz Cotsworp. 


age, in well-kept flocks, seven pounds. | a Persian ram produced the famous Ar- 


They should be ready for the butcher at | lington long-wooled sheep so extolled by 
twelve to fifteen months old, and weth- ' Custis. 


Fig. 5.—Prizze SouTHDOwN. 
€rs in the summer of their second year SOUTHDOWNS. 
should weigh 20 to 25 pounds per quar- Certainly next in importance should be 
ter. Washington was one of the earliest ' classed this ancient race, which has better 
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preserved its identity than any other through 
its long course of improvement by selection 
alone. The Hampshire and the Shropshire 
varieties have been modified by Leicester or 
other blood, but the Sussex are evidently 
pure Southdowns. This breed is noted for 
its spirited and vigorous appearance, its 
hardiness, its fecundity, and for the su- 
periority of its mutton. The male is in 
extensive use by breeders of early lambs, 
the mothers being the common or mixed 
sheep of the country. One of the most 
noted breeding flocks of the world is owned 
by Lord Walsingham, of England, who has 
sent many of its representatives to this 
country, among them several at the Phila- 


| nurses, it may be considered singular that 
the Dorset has not a footing here. Fig. 6 





represents a pure rain of this breed. 
FLOCKS OF THE FUTURE, 

The Merinoes will continue to predomi- 
nate upon the great sheep-walks of the coun- 
try, where wool is the aim, and large flocks 
a necessity. The English breeds will slowly 
increase in the farming districts where 
sheep can not be kept for wool alone, and 
the fattening of animals is an essential in 
rural economy, a means of fertilization as 
well as of the conversion of products of fer- 
tility. 

DISTRIBUTION. 
There was little encouragement to in- 


Fig. 6.—A Dorset. 


delphia Exhibition. The engraving (Fig. 5) 
is a good likeness of one of the prize-takers 
of this flock, 

OTHER BREEDS. 

A few Lincolns are bred in this country, 
one of the largest of the long-wools, with 
very long and lustrous fleece ; but the Rom- 
ney Marsh, the Cheviot, Dorset, and Black- 
face are practically unknown here, though 
specimens may possibly be found of each. 
They are all, more or less, the result of 
local conditions which do not exist here, 
and could not compete with the English 
breeds which have already commanded 
strong preferences of Americans. On the 
score of great fecundity and excellence of 





crease the wool product between 1850 and 
1860. The census of the former date num- 
bered 21,723,220 sheep upon farms; of the 
latter, 22,163,105, an increase of only two 


per cent. There was evidently an increase 
up to 1857, the date of the admission of all 
but the finest wools free, after which num- 
bers declined. Increase was rapid during 
the war and up to 1868, in which year not 
less than four millions were slaughtered for 
their pelts. This was the result of low 
prices throughout the world, caused by over 
production of woolens followed by stagna- 
tion. I estimate the numbers of last winter 
at about thirty-six millions. 

Ohio was formerly the leading State in 
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this industry. Now California has preced- 
ence. Oregon and the Territories are in- 
creasing their flocks. More than forty per 
cent. of the whole number are now found 
West of the Mississippi. In 1850 the pro- 
portion in this great section was about 10 
per cent., though the census (which does 
not include all the flocks of distant sheep- 


walks) gave only 7.5 per cent. In 1860 the 
census record was nearly 20 per cent. and 
the real proportion near a fourth of the 
total number. At this rate more than half 
the sheep of the country will soon be found 
west of the Mississippi. The estimated 
numbers in the several States at the open- 
ing of the present year are as follows : 
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The numbers change rapidly with fluctua- 
tions in value. The highest price of the 
past ten years was in 1867, the average 
being $3.37 per head. Then came a rapid 
fall in the price of wool, producing a decline 
in the value of sheep to $2.47 in February, 
1868, with a decrease in numbers that con- 
tinued during 1868, and reduced the total 
several millions. The ebb-tide continued 
to 1869, when the estimated average was 
$2.17, slowly rising to $2.28, $2.32, $2.80, 
$2.96 (in 1873), since which date the annual 
values have been respectively $2.61, $2.79, 
$2.60. The estimated total valuation of our 
flocks was last winter $93,666,318. 

OUR PRESENT WOOL SUPPLIES. 

Since 1870 our domestic and foreign wools 


have furnished a supply of about 224,000,- 
oeo pounds, more than two-thirds home- 
grown, importations being mostly unwashed. 
Merino and low grade carpet wool, constitut- 
ing not more than one-fourth of the value ot 
the entire wool supply. In addition to this 
the shoddy of 1862 to 1870 averaged 4,602,- 
669 pounds, valued at 8 cents; and during 
the five subsequent years only 1,831,456, at 
8.9 cents. This is a small proportion, 
furnishing one good reason for the ac- 
knowledged superiority of American wool- 
ens. ; 

The imports of foreign wools, to- 
gether with the value of woolens im- 
ported since 1860, will be found valuable 
for reference. 
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In connection with these figures, I will give | supersede the use of pork and its products. 
the results of my investigation into the | The dissemination of the true mutton 
sources of supply of the wools of the world : | breeds to a sufficient degree at least to fill 
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This interest is most intimately connected 
with the prosperity of agriculture and in- 
crease of rural wealth. It is also of great 
importance to the health of the people, fur- 
nishing the most healthful variety of flesh 
meat and one which should, as far as possible, 


the markets with cross-breed lamb and 
mutton, is a great desideratum, whose at- 
tainment would largely increase the demand 
for such meats and the profits of sheep hus- 
bandry. J. R. DODGE. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 30, 1876. 





THE AMERICAN INTEROCEANIC CANAL. 
—The Isthmus canal commission have re- 
ported that the Nicaragua route is the most 
feasible ; that it will cost $100,000,000, and 
will occupy ten years in construction ; that 
such a canal should be under the protection 
of all the nations interested, and that they 
should guarantee neutrality of the canal and 
its works, of a contiguous strip of territory on 
each side of fifty miles or more in breadth, 
and of the ocean approaches for one hun- 
dred miles along the coast and out seaward 
from each end. Under the President’s di- 





rection a communication has been sent to 
the principal powers of Europe in regard to 
the subject, directing attention to the satis- 
factory results of surveys made and to views 
set forth in the report as to the best routes. 
Replies have been received from several 
governments, in which they express them- 
selves favorable to the early beginning of 
the work, and approve the wisdom of mak- 
ing it international by an equal participa- 
tion of the great powers in its construction 
and the maintenance for it of an inviolate 
neutrality. 
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PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 





PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 
THE EMINENT BIBLICAL COMMENTATOR. 


? T= temperament of this gentleman in- 


dicates activity, strength, and endur- 
ance. It indicates also that quality which 
gives point and positiveness to all the qual- 
ities of the mind—we might say, emphasis, 


guidance. In short, he has the appear- 
ance of a well-poised, self-conscious, de- 
termined nature. 

In his large perceptive organs, or in that 
fullness and prominence of the brow, we 


























carnestness, industry. The features are 
firmly set and strongly defined. The 
whole head, face, and figure, as far as 
shown, indicate the tendency to be his 
own master, take the responsibility, and 
not to lean on others for strength and 





recognize a capacity for acquiring knowl- 
edge and for appreciating particulars. He 
is one of the most definite of men, and 
would have excelled in such study as is*te- 
quired for the making of a lexicon. He 
must be a great hand for definitions, and in 
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discussion aims to bring every 


question 


down to precise terms. 

He has very large Language. The full- 
ness of the eye, and that swollen appearance 
below it, indicate uncommon talent in the 
use of words, and in comprehending their 
special meanings. He is orderly almost to 
a fault; has an excellent memory of facts 
and things, and especially of the relation- 
ship of fact to fact and subject to subject. 
If he were to. discuss questions involving 
history, he would seem to be a walking cy- 
clopedia. As a lawyer, he would appear to 
carry the subject-matter of his case in his 
It would be 
difficult to detect him in an error of time, 


head and not in his notes. 


place, or event. 

He is a practical reasoner; is not what 
would be called philosophical ; but better 
adapted to learn that which is understood 
and applied than to push investigations be- 
yond the beaten track. He is the right man 
for a teacher; can read character at a 
glance, appreciate strangers and human 
His breadth of head in- 
dicates ingenuity, financial capability, force 


nature in general. 


of character, courage, thoroughness, and 
executiveness. 

He is a good friend; respectful and sym- 
pathetical as such; but he is also a bold 
man, daring to exercise his own judgment 
and to express his own views. He is not a 
time-server ; would not quietly and placidly 
follow in a beaten track in his reading and 
expression of view; is not confined to that 
He is 
liberal enough to study the arguments and 


which is considered “ orthodox.” 


teachings of those who are presumed to be 
his opponents, and will manifest a just lib- 
erality toward them, if he think them to be 
honest ; but he is a mortal foe to sham, false 
pretence, hypocrisy, and double-dealing. 


For many years Dr. Schaff has been con- 
sidered one of the most eminent of bibliok 





ogists. Certainly for industry, and patience 
in research, and for the practical value of 
his contributions to the literature of Chris- 
tian theology, no American divine may be 
mentioned as his superior. He is a Switzer 
by birth, having been born at Chur, Switz- 
erland, on the Ist of January, 1819. 

He received his education at the univer- 
sities of Trebingen, Halle, and Berlin ; was 
graduated at the last, with the degree of 
“ Doctor of Philosophy,” and “ Licentiate of 
Divinity.” In the year 1841 an opportunity 
was afforded him to travel, as the private 
tutor of a Parisian nobleman, and for a con- 
siderable period he was thus engaged, visit- 
ing different parts of France, Switzerland, 
and Italy, and returning to Berlin in 1842. 
Here he commenced to lecture on Theology. 

In the fall of 1843 the Synod of the Ger- 
man Reform Church of America tendered 
him an invitation to become Professor of 
Theology at Mercersburg, Pa. He accepted, 
the offer, and having been ordained at Eber- 
feld, he came to America in 1844. A charge 
of heresy was subsequently brought against 
him, on account of some alleged unsound- 
ness of opinion expressed in a work pub- 
lished in Berlin. before his call to America, 
and also on account of some views said to 
have been expressed in his inaugural address 
at Mercershurg. An investigation resulted 
in his acquittal by the Synod. He retained 
this professorship for several years, and be- 
sides discharging its duties, preached and 
wrote, first in connection with Dr. Nevins, 
then with Dr. Wolff. 

In 1854 he went to Europe as represent- 
ative of the “German Reform Church of 
America,” in two religious conventions ; 
one, the Church Diet of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main; the other, a Swiss Pastoral Confer- 
ence in Basel; and while there he lectured 
on Berlin, America, and other places. At 
that time he received from the University ot 
Berlin the degree of D.D. Returning to 
America, he made the city of New York his 
residence, where, until his appointment to 
the chair of “ Apologetics and Symbolics,” 
in the Union Theological Seminary, in 1869, 
he was occupied in various ways connected 
with his character as clergyman and theo- 
logical author. He visited Europe several 
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times on behalf of the “Evangelical Ali- 
ance ;” was one of a commission of fourteen 
gentlemen representing American and For- 
eign branches of the “ Evangelical Alliance,” 
which waited upon the Russian government 
with reference to religious persecutions in 
Russia, particularly the Baltic provinces. 
Dr. Schaff has been associated in the work 
of revising the authorized version of the 
Bible, being at the head of the division of 
the American committee in charge of the 
New Testament revision. 

As an author Dr. Schaff is one of the 
most conspicuous among living theological 
writers. He published, previous to his emi- 
gration to America, “ The Sin Against the 
Holy Ghost,”’ 1841; on “James and the 
Brothers of Jesus,” Berlin, 1842; “ Princi- 
ples of Protestantism,” German and Eng- 
lish, 1845; “ History of the Apostolic 
Church,” 1851. This work, originally pub- 
lished in German, was translated into Eng- 
lish, and editions brought out in New York 
and Edinburgh in 1853. It has also been 
translated into Dutch and French. “ Ger- 
man Hymn Book,” 1859. His noteworthy 
volumes in English are, “ What is Church 
History? —a Vindication of the Idea of 
Historical Development,” 1846; “Saint Au- 
gustine, his Life and Labors,” 1853; ““Amer- 
ica, its Political, Social, and Religious Char- 
acter,” being the collection of a series of 
lectures delivered in 1854, during his visit 
at Berlin; “Germany, its Universities and 
Divines,” 1857; “History of the Christian 
Church of the First Three Centuries,” four 
volumes, 1858 ; “ Moral Character of Christ, 
or the Perfection of Christ’s Humanity, a 
Proof of his Divinity,” 1860; “The Revi- 
sion of the English Version of the New 
Testament” was edited and published by 
him in 1873. From 1848 to 1853 he pub- 
lished the Kirchenfeund, and was co-editor 
of the Mercersburg Review for several 
years. 

He has been engaged for several years in 
the translation and revision of Dr. John 
Lange’s great work, entitled “ A Commen- 
tary on the Holy Scriptures—Critical, De- 
votional, and Homiletical,” of which fifteen 
volumes have appeared. He has also con- 





tributed frequently to religious periodicals 
of America and Europe. 

Dr. Schaff is a man of middle height; and 
well-proportioned, with a kindly, courteous 
manner and a fluent readiness of speech. 





RESULTS OF THE CENTENNIAL.—The 
tabulated results of the American Centen- 
nial Exposition, when compared with those 
of the different European Exhibitions, show 
most favorably for us. The following state- 
ment has been carefully obtained : 





Visirors.| RECEIPTS. | Davs. 


Yrar. PLace. 





1851 | London ..,...| 6,039,195} $2,530,000 141 
1855 | Paris §,162,330) 640,500 200 
1862 | London......| 6,211,103 2,360,000 171 
1867 | Paris. ........| 10,000,000 2,822,932 210 
1873 | Vienna 7,254,687 2,000,000 186 
1876 | Philadelphia.| 9,907,125 3,850,000 159 








In looking at this, the reader should take 
into account the comparative isolation of 
our enterprise nationally, while those of the 
European nations were situated within a 
few days’ travel of upward of 200,000,000 of 
people. 

The following table presents in full the 
figures of attendance and receipts for each 
month separately, and the grand totals : 





| 
Mont. Days. | Par. Torat. | REcEIPTs. 





May........] 19 nt 23 613,495 | $189,490 35 
} 26 5,066 | 952,177) 347,833 40 
july r 26 bre 926,447 338,199 25 

ugust. ..| 27 gos, 1,175,314 475,959 25 
Segrember.. 26 | 2,130,991 | 2,439,089 Sioibes 
October ..| 26 | 2,334,530 | 2,683,879 | 1,160,812 50 
Novembe.. 9 | 915,956 |-2,038,391 | 453,700 00 














159 | 8,004,325 | 9,789,392 |$3,813,749 75 
Number of days open 


Total free admissions © - 000 ceorccece 
Average daily cash admissions 
Average total daily admissions 61,568 
Average daily cash receipts. $23,985 85 
The Main Building has been purchased by 
a Company for the purpose of establishing 
an Industrial Exhibition, which, if successful, 
will be made permanent, Many of the 
former exhibitors therein have taken space. 
Several of the more substantial State and 
other buildings will remain as ornaments 
of the park grounds. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 








TWO LIVES. 


“ The highest, the most human, the most divine, life is the one 
into which you can put the most of God and humanity, because 
that is the life which is most capable of receiving it.’’ 


a fine rural district in the central part | vile conversations, and sometimes indulging 


N 
I of New Jersey lived two boys, George 
Walters and William Severn. They were 
of about the same age. Their fathers were 
both farmers. In winter the boys went to 
school together in the little old school-house, 
which, for the sake of economizing space, 
was set just outside of the road, Their op- 
portunities for self-culture, so far as condi- 
tion and duties were concerned, were about 
equal. Farm life always draws heavily ona 
boy’s school life ; yet, by diligence and per- 
severance, many farmer boys, as is well 
known, have become fine scholars. 

When George and William first went to 
school they sat on the same bench, studied 
the same lessons, and gave promise of much 
the same future. There was little difference 
in their ability to acquire knowledge, and, to 
outward appearances, but little difference in 
their dispositions. But it soon became 
manifest that they were different. George 
grew in diligence, while William became 
careless and indolent. They were soon 
separated in their studies, and they grew 
farther and farther apart as time rolled on. 
Their tastes and habits grew apart as rapidly 
as their minds, until, long before they be- 
came men, they seemed to have but little in 
common. George was becoming a fine schol- 
ar. He employed his leisure in reading and 
study. In consequence, he was steady and 
thoughtful, and free from those vices and 
roughnesses which the boy of the period 
deems so manly and so dignified. William, on 
the other hand, had made but little progress in 
his studies. He could barely manage to 
read. His leisure time was spent in loung- 
ing in the store or tavern of the nearest 
village, smoking vile tobacco, listening to 





with his companions in drinking viler liquors. 
And yet he was not thought to be an ex- 
ceptionally bad boy. He had some good 
qualities, but he was fast dwarfing them. 
People rather liked him, and half excused 
his follies. They called him “fast,” but 
thought that he would reform as he grew 
older. Ah, friends! the path which he was 
treading is not a path to reformation. 

We will here digress in order to notice the 
parents of the two boys, and the home in- 
fluences that surrounded each. We believe 
that no picture of a man’s life is complete 
unless it sketches his early surroundings— 
the home influences that were brought to 
bear in forming his character, Charles 
Walters, George’s father, was an intelligent, 
liberal-minded farmer. He was thorough 
and exact, prompt in his dealings, and care- 
ful to have all things done in a systematic 
manner. His farm was kept in good re- 
pair. His work was always done in time, 
and done in order. Within doors everything 
was neat and cheerful. Mrs. Walters was 
a good housekeeper and a good mother, as 
a good housekeeper always is, if a mother 
at all. The house was not merely a place of 
shelter, it was a home—a place of pleasant 
associations and refining influences. The 
requirements of good taste were as carefully 
met as the demands of the body. Books, 
papers, and magazines, such as the intelli- 
gent and pure-minded desire, graced the 
center-table and exerted a powerful influence 
over the whole family, and particularly over 
the growing boy. Here it was the delight 
of Mr. Walters to spend his evenings in 
reading, talking, and assisting George in his 
studies. Thus encouraged, and surrounded 
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by such influences, is it strange that the boy 
should learn to love knowledge, and to ap- 
preciate beauty and purity of character? 
Is it any wonder that his progress was both 
rapid and substantial ? 

But what were William Severn’s surround 
ings? His father was one of those men 
whom one does not know how to classify. 
It would not do to call him a good and hon- 
orable man, because he had too many bad 
traits of character; it would not do to call 
him a bad man, because he possessed too 
many good qualities. He was a sort of 
half-way man, thorough in nothing, and de- 
ficient in many things that go to make up 
the true man. He was, however, a man in 
fair standing; was considered “a good fel- 
low” by his associates, who often took ad- 
vantage of his failings. His farm was kept 
ina slovenly manner. He did not exactly 
neglect his work, but he manifested no taste 
and employed no system in its management. 
His son, of course, was managed in the 
same way. He cared little what tastes or 
habits William acquired. He took no inter- 


est in the boy’s studies; never tried to en- 
courage him in anything that he deemed of 


so little importance. He looked upon his 
son as a sort of animated machine for doing 
the odds and ends of the farm, and took no 
thought for that higher nature which needs 
such careful training in every youth. 

In the house, physical wants and physical 
comforts only were regarded. Mrs. Severn 
was a good-hearted woman, but her esthetic 
tastes, never very high, had been gradually 
dying out in the uncongenial climate of her 
husband’s grosser tastes and associations. 
The house had a gloomy, barren appearance. 
A chill crept over you as you entered this 
dwelling, yet you could not tell just why. 
There was nothing offensive about it. Its 
offence lay in the absence of anything at- 
tractive. No books or papers were to be 
seen, no cheerful pictures hung against the 
wall. There were no flowers, no music, no 
anything to refine the inmates and make 
them feel that home is the dearest spot on 
earthy Nor did Mr. Severn so esteem it. 
The haunts of the village gossips and loafers 
suited him far better, and thither he went at 
every opportunity. It is not strange, then, 





that with nothing at home to attract him, 
and with the example of his father for ex- 
cuse, William should early become a village 
loafer, and should fall into other bad habits 
for which his father’s practices gave license. 
Self-culture was not held up to him as a 
duty ; temperance was not taught him as a 
virtue; purity of habit was not set before 
him in its moral beauty. It is not strange 
that he became what we have already seen. 
Who shall say that the fault was all his 
own? 

As story writers say, we shall now step 
forward a few years. George Walters and 
William Severn are young men now. The 
difference in their tastes and habits has 
grown with their years. The friends and 
classmates of other days are now widely 
separated, though still living in the same 
neighborhood. The North and the South 
Poles are not geographically farther apart 
than mentally and morally are these two 
young men. Yet William is not, even now, 
considered an abandoned man. He passes 
in the society of the neighborhood for a 
“fast young man;” but people will excuse 
“‘ fastness”’ in some men, and William is one 
of those unfortunates whom people do not 
hold to a strict account. The habits of his 
earlier life have grown with his manhood. 
He still seeks questionable company ; still 
spends much of his time, even more than 
formerly, at the tavern. The little village is 
no longer wide enough for him. Every 
keeper of a grog-shop for miles around 
knows him as a “ good, free-hearted fellow,” 
and secretly despises him while pocketing 
his money. His early tippling habits have 
developed a craving for strong drink, which 
very often gets the upper hand of him. It 
is no rare thing to see him staggering along 
the street with flushed face and bloodshot 
eyes. It is hard work for him to restrain 
himself sufficiently to keep up even his 
shabby neighborhood respectability. 

How different with George Walters! He, 
too, has been developing the qualities which 
we saw early in his life. But while his early 
companion has been developing blots and 
stains, George’s qualities have grown into 
beauty and strength, which place him among 
the foremost young men of his day. Unlike 
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the other, he needs none of people’s excuses 
and indulgences, and he desires none. He 
is looked upon as a useful man already, and 
one that is likely to be still more useful in 
the future. He has secured a thorough ed- 
ucation, and is now a deep and reverent 
student of nature. He finds his chief enjoy- 
ment in intellectual pursuits, in gathering 
beauties from the boundless fields of litera- 
ture and science. He is acknowledged to 
be aman of rare accomplishments and great 
intellectual power. He is an honor to him- 
self, an honor to his parents, and an honor 
to the neighborhood. 

Again we must pass over a number of 
years. The fathers of our two young friends 
have both gone to their final rest. The 
sons have succeeded to the farms which 
have known them from their boyhood. 
Thirty years ago these properties were about 
equal in value, but they are very different 
now. Ay, they tell of different owners, 
George’s father left him the farm in good 
order, and he has been steadily making it 
better. Everything about the place speaks 
of comfort and plenty. You recognize at 
once that, while the farm is made to produce 
dollars, it is also made to yield pleasure and 
satisfaction to its possessor. While it sup- 
plies his wants, it also ministers to his higher 
nature. A stranger would feel certain that 
an intelligent, high-minded man lives there. 
The house is that same old homelike, cheer- 
ful dwelling that we saw it of old, only it 
has grown richer and brighter while growing 
older. The kind mother is still there, re- 
joicing in the success of her son, and glory- 
ing, as only a mother can, in the distinction 
and honor which he has won; for he is now 
distinguished and honored for learning, 
piety, and public spirit. There is another 
who also shares his triumphs now. He has 
a wife that well might be the pride of any 
man—a lady who would grace any position 





in life. They have a boy ten years of age, 
and a girl eight—bright buds of promise— 
to claim their love and attention. 

We must now turn to William Severn, 
who also lives in the home of his boyhood. 
The farm came into his possession in a very 
bad condition, and it has been rapidly grow- 
ing worse ever since. The mortgages have 
increased ; the buildings are out of repair; 
the fences are all tumbled down; the grain 
fields look poor and scanty; the harvest eften 
lingers while the harvesters carouse. There 
are no marks of intelligent, prudent care 
about the place; everything seems to be 
going to decay. The house, grown older 
and more dilapidated, has a still more 
dreary and uninviting appearance. There 
is a change within, but it is as black as ever. 
The mother is gone—driven from her home 
by the intemperance and consequent ill- 
usage of her son, William has been mar- 
ried several years, and his wife, who is now 
mistress of this unhappy home, is a sad, 
disheartened woman. Like many others, 
she thought that he would reform, and mar- 
ried him, only to find him constantly grow- 
ing worse. They have one child, a boy, who 
is training for a miserable existence. God 
pity his future! The future, indeed, looks 
dark for them all. Their property is 
nearly gone, and even William’s doubtful 
respectabilit} is a thing of the past. Pov- 
erty, want, and shame stare them in 
the face. May Heaven pity them, and 
pity all who suffer, as they do, the full 
fruits of evil habits—the consequences of 
intemperance ! 

In this brief story of these two lives, not 
yet ended, but matured, we have endeavored 
to sketch, in no unnatural colors, two paths 
that open before our young men, Alas, how 
many are drawn into that path which is fatal 
to all usefulness and all happiness ! 

E. T. BUSH. 
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WOMAN-NATURE. 


HOSE who would elevate the standard 

of womanhood should begin by learn- 

ing that it is only through love and kindness 
that woman can ever attain her largest 
growth toward the purest ideal in which the 
womanly graces center. They should learn 


that snubbing and slighting and envying 
are not what call out the good in woman. 
She may have patience and long-suffering, 
which will shine forth all the brighter for a 
time, but she never can be herself, never 
can feel herself except in the atmosphere of 
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refined thoughtfulness and true love. Harsh 
criticism, selfishness, and forgetfulness of 
her feelings will all work together to sadden 
and harden her nature, and sicken her of 
life. She does not wish or need to rule, but 
what she wishes and needs is consideration 
of her feelings, deference and remembrance, 
and not to be passed over and ignored as 
one not belonging to existence, or have 
her very existence a subject of insult to all 
that is noblest and purest in her nature. 
She does not care to be a pet or plaything, 
but she does care for affectionate regard and 
the manifested respect of all good people. 
She needs to be drawn out, and not forced 
or pushed hither and thither either by friends 
or foes or circumstances. Hardship and 
unhappiness may have brought forth the 
brightness of some already pure samples of 
womanhood, but they have driven many 
more into the blackness of misery, or left 
them to drift hopelessly, aimlessly on, either 
to the good or bad, as the tide of chance 
might bear them. In almost every instance 


the poor wrecked and degraded specimens 
of women are driven to wreck either by a 


loveless childhood and youth or an after- 
life of unhappiness which kindness might 
have averted or love led on to the highest 
plane of living. 

It is a lesson which fathers, brothers, 
husbands, and rulers should learn, that a 
woman must have attention, must have lati- 
tude, and must have the right to be true 
accorded her, or she can never be true to 
herself or others. Chafed by even personal 
slights and wrongs, if they be Aome-wrongs, 
she loses her relish for trying to do well, 
and sinks into an irredeemable apathy, or 
what is worse, grows hard and harsh, stern 
and bitter, with all of womanly loveliness 
crushed out or hidden under the deformity 
of her misfortune. The strongest and the 
most spirited natures suffer most under 
slight and injury. They may or they may 
Not rise above them, but the chances are 
against them. Especially if the wounds are 
dealt by those who are nearest to them by 
association, relationship, or affection. Wom- 
an has a pride as sensitive as man, and 
likes to have it respected. She needs some- 
thing of concession to her expressed wishes, 





and she likes sometimes to have her wants 
anticipated and not be put to the asking for 
everything. When she does ask for the 
simplest favor of kindness, she likes it 
granted. If she humble herself to beg for 
it, she does not like to be snubbed with 
rudeness, and left to eat her heart out in 
silent sorrow, or to weep it out in tears. 
She is, as the customs are, a dependent 
being, and she feels her dependence and 
does not like to be told of it. She is by nat- 
ure more or less dependent, with a depend- 
ence she would delight in if not made to feel 
it in the light of an underling. She likes 
protection, and turns involuntarily to man 
for support; but she does not like it to be a 
begrudged support. She honors man’s 
strength, but she shrinks from the pomp of 
arrogant lordliness. The strength that is 
tempered with gentleness becomes doubly 
strong to her, and she honors it the more in 
proportion to its superiority. It is not in 
the cause of “woman’s rights” that this 
article is being written, for with those who 
respect her feelings the rights will plead 
their own cause. It is written in the cause 
of woman’s happiness and the cause of 
home-rights. A woman who devotes her- 
self to the interests of home, does not like to 
feel a forced slave there. Neither does one 
who yields to necessity, and makes herself a 
slave, like to be considered an encumbrance 
and constantly reminded that she is such. 
She does not wish to be a dictator, neither 
does she wish to be the subject of dictation. 
A woman needs leisure for improvement, 
and something of reward for well-doing. 
She grows quite as much upon little things 
as upon grand things, and her very strength 
is gained by indulging her artistic sense and 
leaving her to laugh and revel among things 
which a man may affect to despise. It is 
not that she is weaker in intellect than man, 
or has a narrower grasp of comprehension 
for great things, but she delights to revel 
among the beautiful; and if happy, a woman 
even to old age will always retain something 
of her child-nature, her innocence and sweet- 
ness. The strongest-minded of women, in 
reality, are often the most simple in manners 
and least liable to attract the attention of 
the beholder for their strong-mindedness, It 
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is not to be supposed that any one can always 
be happy, but there is a freedom that comes 
of appreciation and sympathy that leaves a 
woman womanly, even amid the saddest 
sorrows. No person who truly understands 
woman-nature can believe for a moment 
that the wor/d is her proper sphere. She 
needs shelter and craves it. But if orphaned 
or widowed and left to fight for herself, and 
she exhibit equal intellectual gifts, equal tact 
and fitness, should she not have equal ac- 
cess with man to good paying positions? 
If a few from happy homes go. forth into 
the public arena, should they not have equal 
privileges for testing their abilities for striv- 
ing there? Necessity compels many to face 
the world in some way. Should not the 
very weakness which keeps her upon poor 
pay win from the men of chivalry an invita- 
tion to do her best? Many a woman pre- 
fers a home to everything else, and will 
suffer any inconvenience, any sorrow, al- 
most any humiliation, rather than battle 
with the world. Others loving home as 
well, chafe in poverty, chafe in narrowness, 
and court a wider sphere. Neither beneath 
the home-roof, nor out in the cold world, 
should the pure and virtuous be made to 
feel humiliation for a weakness in material 
strength with which they have nothing to 





do. The prevention should lie at every 
father’s and every mother’s heart. Brothers 
should be taught to protect their sisters, 
Every young woman needs some one to 
think for her and care for her, or there is a 
prospect of ruin before her. The great 
craving of her heart may fasten itself upon 
something worse than poison, worse than 
death. The unsuspecting guilelessness of 
her being leaves her a prey to ravening 
wolves : because, vile as they are, they know 
enough to cajole her with kindness at the 
outset, and the poor, hungry, trusting heart 
must seek somewhere that which its home 
denies—that for which it starves—and it 
falls a ready prey to the destroyer. There 
are few heart-wrecks among maidens which 
have not their origin in an earlier wrong 
than the wrong which leaves them floating 
upon the waves of a heartless world. What 
is best in their natures wafts them soonest 
to the rock of their destruction. Fathers, 
brothers, husbands, think if you were daugh- 
ters, sisters, and wives, how you would wish 
to be regarded by those who are stronger 
than yourselves, and then practice the kind- 
ness of treatment you would covet upon the 
saddened hearts your thoughtlessness and 
selfishness are driving farther and farther 
into misery. MADGE MAPLE. 
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WHY MAR THE IMAGE? 
CHAPTER II. 
LIFE AND ITS MYSTERIES. 


R. HARCOURT was in his study, 

poring over his next Sunday’s ser- 
mon. “I’ve news for you,” said his land- 
lady, Mrs. Edmondson, the sprightly and 
sensible woman who kept watch and ward 
over the domestic comforts of the ministe- 
rial dignitary, who for a whole year had 
made his home in her husband’s house. 

“ What news, pray?” 

“Oh, you could never guess, so I may 
just as well tell you. We’re to have a new 
accession to our charmed home circle, very 
soon. Do you know her—Sallie Summers ?” 

“No;” and the clergyman looked up, 
impatiently holding his pen over the manu- 
script in nervous hesitation. 





Like Holmes’ famous parson, he had 


“ Got to sixthly, and stopped, perplexed, 
At what the—Moses was coming next.” 

‘No, Mrs. Edmondson, I have not the 
honor of your friend’s acquaintance, and 
can’t say that I’m the least anxious to be- 
come acquainted.” 

“Then 1 have misjudged you,” was the 
disappointed reply; ‘‘ for I thought I might 
presume so much as to hope that you felt 
at least a polite interest in every one so 
closely connected with my happiness as is 
this same Miss Summers.” 

“I beg your pardon, Mrs. Edmondson. 
I really did not intend to be rude,” said the 
gentleman, relinquishing his task with a 
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smothered sigh. Not that his work was 
agreeable to his taste. Sermonizing was a 
task, indeed, quite equal in his hands to the 
spiritless toil of the writer of measured lines 
and jingling rhymes, who attempts poesy 
from “a sense of duty,” or because spurred 
to effort through pecuniary embarrassment. 

“ Apostolic succession,” though a fact, 
for aught he knew, was to his mind a very 
meaningless and unimportant one; and the 
forms and ceremonies to which he profes- 
sionally adhered as “ types and shadows of 
a ceremonial law,’’ were to his progressing 
mind like worn-out clothing to him for whom 
there is plenty that is new in store, or like 
husks to one who has sometimes eaten spar- 
ingly of the bread of life that aboundeth 
everywhere, and then denies himself further 
indulgence, lest in accepting truth revealed 
to him direct from the Infinite, he may set 
at naught the dicta of some ecclesiastical 
council that may have lived before him. 

“Tell me all about your friend,” said Mr. 
Harcourt, running his fingers through his 
hair, and looking up into the face of the 
lady with a smile. “Is she sensible and 
piquant, and pious and brilliant, and healthy 
and happy, and handy, and industrious and 
economical, and amiable and handsome, like 
yourself? ’’ 

“1 shall not tell you anything about her, 
Mr. Harcourt, for you are making sport of 
me just because I know enough to be an 
enthusiastic admirer of excellence in either 
man or woman when I see it!” and Mrs. 
Edmondson affected a pout that ended, in 
spite of her vexation, in a playful smile. 

“Well, you know my resolve, good friend,” 
replied the clergyman. “I never will allow 
myself to be entrapped in any sort of mat- 
rimonial entanglement, unless my judgment 
shall approve the desire of my heart. You 
know that I’m as susceptible to feminine 
charms and influences as any minister ought 
to be, and I don’t want to be led into the 
way of any temptation which it would not 
be right to indulge.” 

“Then, pardon me, Mr. Harcourt, but 
you are both a coward and an egotist. You 
are afraid to meet my lady friend, lest you 


may be tempted to surrender at discretion. | 





not she desires to lay siege to the fort before 
you begin to crawl behind ambushes? And 
would it not be equally sensible to imagine 
that though you might desire an attach- 
ment on her part for your own sake, yet 
she might hold an altogether different opin- 
ion? Here you are, steeling your heart in 
advance against the matrimonial encroach- 
ments of my friend! How do you know 
she’d look at you ?” 

Mr. Harcourt was annoyed. “I beg a 
thousand pardons, madam. I was not 
aware that I passed among ladies as the 
poltroon and egotist that you portray so 
graphically. I will try to cultivate both 
bravery and meekness hereafter. And now, 
please leave me to finish my sermon; for it 
I do become enamored of your friend, and 
she should or should not reciprocate, my 
head would be so badly turned that I 
couldn’t tell whether I was preaching ac- 
cording to precedent or principle. You 
know my flock must be fed on precedent. 
It is the only spiritual food they are willing 
to pay for.” 

“ Your ‘flock,’ as you call us, are no more 
inclined to theological fastidiousness than 
any other, Mr. Harcourt. You're in a fault- 
finding mood to-day.” 

The door-bell rang. 

“ Take care of your heart,” laughed Mrs. 
Edmondson. “ Remember that your judg- 
ment is supposed to be strong enough to 
take care of itself.” 

The clergyman did not see Miss Summers 
till he met her at the dinner-table. His 
sermon was by this time finished, with the 
exception of a few minor points of doctrine, 
concerning which he was not quite sure 
that he had spoken by the books, and 
which he resolved to search into before he 
should sleep; so he was in a mood to be 
pleased. 

The young lady was tall, graceful, and 
slender—too slender to be beautiful—with 
languishing, gazelle eyes, and an impe- 
rious air. 

“We are pleased to welcome you to the 
charmei circle of our inner domestic court,” 
said Mr. Harcourt, gallantly. 

“And I am glad, indeed, to meet you 


Hadn’t you better wait and see whether or | sir. Mr. Edmondson has been quoting you 
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as authority upon some of his ideal techni- 
calities about life and its mysteries; and I, 
who make no literary, religious, or scientific 
pretensions of any sort, and am compelled 
to refer to the books to bolster my theo- 
ries, need you as an ally rather than an 
antagonist.” 

“When did I ever hear such a speech 
from a woman ?” thought Mr. Harcourt, as 
a sort of vague apprehension that his new 
acquaintance intended, from the beginning, 
to carry him into deep waters, first for the 
amusement it would afford her to dangle 
him upon the end of her line, crept 
through his brain and suffused his face 
in blushes, 

There was an awkward pause. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Harcourt,” added the 
lady. “I presume I was quite abrupt; but 
Mr. Edmondson is cramming his brain with 
abstruse science, as he terms it, though I see 
nothing in it but metaphysics gone rabid ; 
and my friend, his wife, is only his echo, so 
I want to forestall your opinions by enlisting 
you upon my side for humanity’s sake.” 

“ And what, pray, is the topic of discus- 
sion? I am charmed to know that I can 
meet one young lady who does not seem 
to compel me to say, ‘most happy to 
make your acquaintance ;’ ‘ pleasant day ;’ 
‘how are you enjoying the opera?’ and so 
forth.” 

“You asked concerning the theme we 
were discussing,” said Miss Summers, ap- 
pearing to take no notice of the comments 
that had followed the question. 

“Beg pardon, so I did.” 

“We are talking about conscience. Mr. 
Edmondson says Conscientiousness is not a 
creature of the will or the heart, but of the 
intellect, and also of the entire physiological 
make-up of the individual. I hold that con- 
science is the result of awakened conviction 
in the soul of a sinner. Now what do you 
say?” 

“Simply that your remark of a while ago 
entirely sets aside this last one. If I under- 
stood you correctly, you said that you re- 
jected all theories, of any sort, for which 
you were compelled to refer to books for 
proof.” 

“She said ‘dolster,’”’ said Mrs, Edmond- 
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son, who was highly elated at the turn into 
which the conversation had drifted. 

“ We were speaking, Mr. Harcourt,” ex- 
plained the host, “of a man who is under 
the death-sentence for murder. I visited 
him in prison to-day. You know he is to 
be executed one day next week ; and, would 
you believe it, his Reverence, Spirituality, 
and Hope are stimulated to such an excess 
through the spiritual advice he has been re- 
ceiving through clergymen and ladies, who 
visit him almost hourly, that he fancies him- 
self the happiest man alive; and I verily 
believe he would be as badly offended over 
a reprieve as were the intended victims of 
a certain Oriental potentate—those victims 
who were being fattened for the king’s 
table, who were so angry with tle mission- 
aries for having rescued them for the jaws 
of the royal cannibal that they relinquished 
the high honor of being cooked and eaten 
with a regret bordering on frenzy.” 

“ And what of it?” asked Miss Summers. 
“That only goes to prove what I asserted— 
namely, that conscience has nothing what- 
ever to do with the intellect.” 

“T should say that the case you have 
just cited was a matter of taste,” said 
Mrs. Edmondson, addressing her husband, 
laughingly. 

“Do you allude to the murderer or to the 
intended victims of the royal feast ?” asked 
the clergyman. 

“To both, sir, both. This murderer isa 
man of brutal instincts, yet he has so- 
cial affection. When his pale wife and for- 
lorn little children visited him to-day, he 
cried so much that it seemed as if his very 
heart-strings would rend, and yet that wife’s 
shoulder was once dislocated by a blow 
from his herculean hand, and the children 
feared him as though he were a tiger, and 
that, too, in spite of his chains.” 

« And what did you observe of his mental 
development that will aid us in our re 
searches, Mr. Edmondson?” asked the 
clergyman, turning to the host. 

“ Nothing new; but only added proof of 
what we already know. The man has 4 
broad, square, stocky figure, thick neck, 
broad jaws, narrow forehead, inordinate 
Destructiveness, weak Benevolence, 10 
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Caution, and no Conscientiousness. Yet he 
has large Spirituality, the only development 
in his nature which is receiving much at- 
tention now, hence his religious enthusiasm ; 
though why he can expect to be happy in 
Heaven when, according to his belief, the 
man whom he murdered in cold blood was 
sent to eternal burnings, would be a very 
hard question to answer were it not that his 
spiritual advisers, who have had a thousand 
times greater opportunities to know be'ter 
than he, are themselves ignorant enough 
of the eternal laws of justice.” 

“What were the circumstances of this 
murder, Mr. Harcourt ?” asked Miss Sum- 
mers. “ You will pardon my ignorance; I 
have been traveling abroad, and am wholly 
behind you in the gossip of the times.” 

“Then you haven’t lost anything, my 
friend. The sickening details of all the 
horrible atrocities, that humanity is guilty 
of inflicting upon its kind, only increase the 
tendency to crime a hundred-fold. There 
is no vice to-day so alarming to contemplate 
as sensational newspaper gossip.” 

“ And the published reports of the execu- 
tion of this happy murderer, who expects to 
be wafted directly to Heaven, and from the 
end of a hangman’s rope at that, will do 
more harm in increasing crime in the land 
than all the revival meetings will be able to 
eradicate,” added Mr. Edmondson. 

“Are you afraid to acquaint me with the 
particulars, then, lest I kill somebody?” 
asked Miss Summers, with irresistible, though 
affected simplicity. 

“I was thinking,” continued the host, 
“of the quick alarm of the authorities, med- 
ical and legislative, in case some man, or 
set of men, should shake abroad, in the gaze 
of a gaping multitude, the disease-laden 
garments of a man who had died of leprosy 
or small-pox. - Yet we send abroad our 
newspapers laden every morning with all 
Sorts of moral leprosy, and these same 
authorities depend upon the mythical con- 
science of depraved humanity to resist the 
Spread of the contagion. And now comes 
the point. Conscience, or Conscientiousness, 
being the result of inherited tendencies, 
which are the direct outgrowth of pre-natal 


humanitarian will dive deeper into the mys- 
teries of life than to strive merely to patch, 
and splinter, and bandage the natural con- 
sequences of wrong conditions.” 

“I don’t see where your wisdom and phi- 
lanthropy would avail in the instance you 
cite, Mr. Edmondson,” said Miss Sum- 
mers. 

“ Nor I, either,” remarked the wife. “ The 
man is already born and reared, and the 
terrible deed which condemns him to death 
has been committed. His inherited Con- 
scientiousness, or its lack, is a thing of the 
irrevocable past. As I read both science 
and religion, I find that man can not be 
born again in this life; so when we send 
him out into the new birth, at the end of a 
hahgman’s rope, we become abortionists of 
the worst order, vainly attempting to make 
two wrong deeds—ours and the law’s— 
equivalent to one good one, and only suc- 
ceeding in sowing yet other seeds of crime, 
which my husband has very aptly explained 
in his parable of the pestilence-reeking gar- 
ments of a man dead of a contagious dis- 
ease.” 

“I must say your theory of the new birth 
is 4 novel one,” said Miss Summers. 

“We have outgrown prudishness and its 
complement, prurience, here,” replied her 
friend, “and I am glad, indeed, that you rise 
to the level of our conversation.” 

“* The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth.’ 
So is every one that is born of the Spirit,” 
said Mr. Harcourt. 

A light that Miss Summers had not before 
caught sight of, suddenly illumed her brain. 

“What a mystery life is, and what a 
study !’’ she exclaimed. 

“ And how few there be that are ready to 
drink of the waters of life from the pure 
fountains of God!” replied the clergyman. 

“Do you know, Miss Summers, that if I 
should preach the Word as I feel that God 
reveals it to me, I should starve?” 

« And do you know that the impulse that 
prompts me to reply to such a confession, 
bids me say that I almost—beg pardon—a/- 
most despise you because you are not willing 





conditions and circumstances, the true 


to starve for the truth’s sake?” 
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Mrs. Edmondson was shocked. “ Are 
you crazy?” she asked, turning to her guest 
with a troubled air. “ Would you be willing 
to starve for the truth’s sake, Miss Sum- 
mers ?” 

“TI ought to be.” 

“ But that is not the question.” 

“I do not feel ready to answer, because 
I never thought of it in that light before. 
So far as I know, I have always preached, 
in my own way, of course, whatever has 
seemed to me to be the truth, and I have 
never felt called upon to endure persecution 
for it, either. But I believe, yes, 1 know 
that I would crucify my own happiness, and 
even lay down my own life, for a principle.” 

Mr. Harcourt looked at her searchingly. 
He could not doubt but that she was terri- 
bly in earnest. A bright hectic burned 
upon her left cheek, and her great eyes 
flashed with feeling. 

“With such a companion, if ove with me 
in thought and purpose, I would die fora 
principle, too,” thought he, forgetting for 
the nonce his theory of the Temperaments, 
while he indulged in a dream to which he 
would not for the world have given audible 
utterance. 

“ What of that murderer and his family?” 
asked Miss Summers. “It seems that we 
have wandered far from the original text.” 

“The wife is a pale, sickly, dispirited 
woman, not over thirty, with good moral 
and fair mental endowment; pinched by 
poverty, enthusiastic in religion, and now 
that she has a prospect of losing her hus- 
band. is devotedly attached to him, after the 
manner of many women, ay, and men, too, 
in much higher life, who secretly loathe the 
bonds they openly embrace. The children 
are direct opposites, in all things, as are the 
father and mother, in many particulars. 
The boy, the eldest, is like the mother ; has 
good moral and mental endowment, except 
that he lacks in perceptive ability. There 
is no more base to his brain than to a rab- 
bit’s, and he will never have sufficient en- 
ergy to amount to anything, whether good 
or bad. The girl—well, I should say that 
she is fitted by nature to be the mother of 
law-breakers. The woman, who was her- 
self acquainted with the laws of generation, 





as they are palpably printed upon the mar- 
red images of badly-born humanity, would 
never make herself ridiculous by vehement 
declarations of conjugal attachment to the 
father of the child upon whose little unfor- 
tunate physiognomy was indelibly stamped 
the insignia of her outraged sensibilities.” 

“You see,” said Mrs. Edmondson, ad- 
dressing her guest, “‘ we—my husband, Mr. 
Harcourt, and I—have been engaged for 
the past year in an analytical study of the 
mysteries of life, and we have learned that, 
as there is nothing in the laws of God or 
nature that can be impure to the pure in 
heart, we may talk plainly.” 

“Which is right and proper; pray pro- 
ceed,” was the sensible reply. ‘“ And now, 
as I think I have done ample justice to an 
excellent dinner, if you will excuse me, I 
will retire to my room for a little needed 
rest. I can not say that I feel that we have 
settled the vexed question of this mystery 
of life, or that we have reached any definite 
conclusion concerning the origin of con- 
science, but I have been edified and in- 
structed about many things, and hope these 
conversations will continue for my special 
enlightenment. Good-night.” 

The young lady left the dining - room, 
and the ominous sound of a hollow cough 
which she had vainly attempted to smother 
till out of fearing, floated back to the sym- 
pathetic ears of her friends. 

‘Now, Mr. Harcourt, what says your judg- 
ment? Have you found your conjugal coun- 
terpart? Or, have you ruthlessly decided to 
refuse all feminine overtures, and give the 
fascinated fair one over to the hardness ot 
your heart and the reprobacy of your mind?” 
asked Mrs. Edmondson, laughing. 

“ That’s one of my wife’s idiosyncracies, 
Mr. Harcourt. She’s always diluting and 
perverting our Gospel when you and I 
are determined to be orthodox, and accept 
it straight,” said the host. 

“ Never mind him,” pouted the wife, play- 
fully ; “ but tell me—do you not feel deeply 
interested in my friend ?” 

“I do,” 

“ Wouldn’t she make a splendid wiie ?” 

“ My heart says, Yes ; my judgment, No. 
I fear that you have brought me face to face 
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with a great trial, Mrs. Edmondson. Did | 
you hear that consumptive-cough ?” 

“ And would you steel your heart against | 
my friend because of her affliction ?” 

“She knows too much to be willing to 
ever become my wife. Did not you hear 
her say to my face that she almost despised 
me, because I was not ready to starve for | 
truth?” 

“I do not wonder, if you are such a nov- 
ice as to believe she meant that.” 

“We won’t discuss that now. But Miss 
Summers would never be willing to marry 
me. Men and women should not marry 
for themselves alone, or chiefly, but for 
posterity. We owe to our children 
health, and vigor, and length of days. 
Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs 
of thistles ?” 





“Do you ynean to compare my friend to 
these ?” apr 

“No; I mean that a corrupt or sickly 
tree can not produce good or healthy fruit. 
Of what good to us is the unfolded knowl- 
edge of any of the mysteries of life, if we 
are not willing to suffer martyrdom, if need 
be, to prevent the evils of life from being 


| visited upon our children from generation 


to generation ?” 

“Well, for once, you are carrying your 
theories too far. Beware how you degener- 
ate into selfishness.” 

“Selfish! am 1?” thought the gentle- 
man, as he bade her good-night. “I am 
beginning to-night my first lesson in self- 
denial.” 

ABIGAIL SCOTT DUNIWAY. 


(To be continued.) 
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In Memory of the Two Hundred and Seventy-One 
Burned in Brooklyn Theatre, Dec. 5, 1876. 


Up from the flames and smoke, 
Up rose a trembling wail ; 
The cords of bondage broke ; 
Courage ;was no ayail. 
Fire, the unappeaséd king, 
Made a mighty offering. 


Cresh! and the blazing pit 
Caught, clasped the empty dust, 
Hurriedly buried it, 
Blind to the precious trust. 
Fire, the unloosed rebel king, 
Made a midnight offering. 


Where rose the trembling wail, 
Hushed at a single breath, 

Stoutest of stout hearts quail, 
Nameless the chars of death. 





Fire, the unrelenting king, 
Near three hundred offering. 


Sightless, beyond recall,— 
Freed souls, the incense grand, 
Burst from the hellish thrall, 
Curled from the blackening brand. 
Fire, the terror-smiting king, 
Made a mighty offering. 


Up from the flames and sinoke, 
Up rose the incense pure. 
An angel sentry spoke, 
“High air is more secure.” 
God, the great, eternal King, 
Took the fire king’s offering. 


MRS, 8. L, OSERHOLTZER. 
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THE ARTIST AND THE MOTHER. 


A YOUNG girl stood over a block of 
* * marble, striving with eager, skillful fin- 
gers to embody the beautiful ideal that stood 
so clearly before her mental vision. Day 
after day, week after week, month after 
month, she labored with patient industry, 
throwing her whole soul into the work she 
loved, till at last the “imprisoned angel” 
Was released, her task ended, and she gazed 
through eyes almost blinded with tears of 





joy, upon the work of her hands, Even 
her eyes, rendered over-critical by ardent 
love for the profession she had chosen, 
could see nothing to alter, and throwing 
herself into a chair she feasted upon the 
lovely creation. But presently the happy 
glow faded from her eyes, her lip quivered, 
and a sigh fell softly on the air as she mur- 
mured: “So beautiful, and yet lifeless. After 
all—the highest skill, the greatest genius 
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can only produce the form. God alone 
can make the soul.” 
* * * * * 

A young mother sat beside the cradle in 
which her babe was sleeping. The mother’s 
face was radiant with happiness, yet a look 
of awe stole over it as she gazed upon her 
little one. She looked forward into the fu- 
ture and thought, “ Ah, if my baby is spared, 
what a glorious work is mine. And yet my 
very soul trembles as I think of the fearful 
responsibility laid upon me. If this little 
one live to become a man, he must influence 
for good or evil, so many, many other lives, 
and what will his influence upon them be? 
Through his babyhood and childhood, his 
character will be like plastic clay in my 
hands. Each word, each act—aye, even 
each sélent thought of mine, will have its 





influence in a greater or less degree. My 
life, not only outwardly, but inwardly, 
must be pure and noble, for this sensi- 
tive little spirit will, all unconsciously, day 
by day reflect my inner life. O God, help 
me to do the work Thou hast given me 
to do!” 

The sculptress and the mother were the 
same. Which work is the greater, the nobler 
—to fashion a lovely image which shall be 
a “thing of beauty” merely in all eyes, or 
to mould a little immortal soul and, with 
God’s help, impart to it so much of His 
likeness that it shall be not merely out- 
wardly beautiful, but inwardly lovely, shed- 
ding a holy, elevating influence upon all 
with whom it has anything to do? 

And to every mother is this work given. 

IDA T. THURSTON, 





THE SHAPE OF THE EAR AND MUSICAL TASTE. 


WRITER in the London Musical 
World says: “ A recent cursory de- 
scription of the well-known Mozarteum, 
from the pen of an intelligent correspondent 


of a daily paper, mentions the fact that 
amongst the interesting relics of the divine 
composer exhibited to the public gaze at 
Salzburg, is a drawing of his ear, showing 
an abnormally large bell, as though nature 


intended him to be a gifted listener. It is 
noteworthy that in all portraits, except those 
painted by the sun itself, next to the boots, 
the ear seems to present to the painter the 
greatest difficulty. It is rarely one sees a 
shoe beautifully drawn—perhaps it is still 
rarer that the ordinary covering for the feet 
presents anything that can be made beau- 
tiful, even by a skillful draftsman. With 
the ear the observer can not help remarking 
the same absence of individuality. Any- 
thing will do for an ear, and a daub or two, 
that would with equal propriety represent a 
dried fig or an oyster, would do duty for 
the above organ. 

In calling attention to this matter, I 
venture to submit the results of some 
of my own observations, in the hope 
that something more may be elicited on 
this, as I believe, most interesting ques- 
tion; and I shall be extremely glad if any 





person, who is of opinion that my conclu- 
sions are premature or erratic, will kindly 
contribute the result of his or her individual 
experience. Small ears are invariably under 
great disadvantage. Large ears are usually 
indicative of a more comprehensive taste. 
A narrow harp or harp-like opening always 
denotes a good ear for music. If the harp 
is very wegular, you may safely prognosticate 
a correct intonation. For a singer, the rim 
must be very even, and the circle unbroken. 
Any protuberance on the rim of the ear 
will occasion a slight discrepancy of deto- 
nation ; the singer will not be at all times 
alike. Some have a double harp; this is 
dangerous to the success of the singer. A 
perfect double rim is, on the other hand, 
highly advantageous. This is, however, 
open to the weakness of being satisfied with 
sweet sounds of any kind. The ear without 
a rim is the most dainty and difficult to 
please. It appears to receive almost, as it 
were, by selection, only the best sounds; 
ordinary sounds have no attraction for it. 
These are a few of the leading features 
of the ear. Seeing that we have casts of 
pianists’ hands, would it not be as instructive 
to have casts of composers’ ears? Surely 
the one is as important to the musical stu- 
dent as the other.” 
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WINTER TRAVELING IN 
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True philosophy is a revelation of the Divine will manifested in creation ; it harmonizes with all truth, and can not with impunity be neglected. 





WINTER TRAVELING IN RUSSIA. 


r. is not so very long since the mention of 

traveling in Russia would have conveyed 
to our minds only the picture of half-frozen, 
wholly-wretched human beings, wrapped in 
furs, and drawn in ‘sledges by rough, but 
fleet little ponies, over trackless plains of 
glittering snow. Even now, the idea of 
traveling by railroad in Russia gives one a 
little shock, almost equal to that which one 
receives when hearing the steam-whistle 
within sight of the pyramids. Of course» 
such surprise is evidence of an ignorance of 
the present state of Russia as great as that 
manifested by most Europeans in regard to 
American matters ; yet we must confess to 
a little astonishment when we read M. The- 
ophile Gautier’s invitation (in his “ Winter in 
Russia ’’) to accompany him on a railway 
journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow. 

In Western Europe, the only provision for 
warmth in the cars is by tin hot-water bot- 
tles at the fect of the passengers. With the 
thermometer marking 12° below zero, it does 
not require a very vivid imagination to see 
that these would be speedily converted into 
so many ice-blocks. In Russia, as in Amer- 
ica, the cars are heated by stoves filled with 
wood, which maintain the temperature at 
sixty-six or sixty-eight degrees above zero. 

On Russian trains the cars are made in 
compartments communicating by doors, 
which the traveler may open or shut at will. 
The outer of these compartments—which 
opens upon a platform surrounded bya bal- 
ustrade—forms an ante-room, in which the 
lighter articles of baggage may be placed, 
and which serves as a vestibule to the inner 
or passenger compartment. All the windows 
are listed with felt. 

M. Gautier does not tell us that the inner 
compartment is more expensive than the 





other, so we will unhesitatingly follow him, 
and take possession of one of its spring- 
bottomed arm-chairs, instead of lying down, 
or seating ourselves, Turkish-fashion, on one 
of the long divans which surround the outer 
compartment. In this inner section of a 
first-class car we seem rather to be “living 
in a house on wheels, than enduring the re- 
straints of a public conveyance,” for here, 
as in our own palace-cars, “ one is at liberty 
to rise and walk about anywhere within the 
compartment with the same amount of free- 
dom enjoyed by the traveler on a steam- 
boat.” 

In every other country the railroads have 
been built with a single eye to the needs of 
commerce, or the convenience of the peo- 
ple; each one preserving its own general 
direction, but every now and then darting 
aside to touch at some important town 
which had “ erected itself’”’ before the exist- 
ence of railroads. In Russia, on the con- 
trary, the railroad appears to exist for itself 
alone, rushing on its straightforward way, 
without a glance to its right or left. It starts 
from St. Petersburg ; its destination is Mos- 
cow ; there are neither mountains nor rivers 
to turn it aside, and why should it swerve 
merely to please the towns which have had 
the folly to place themselves a few miles to 
one side or the other of this straight 
path? If the mountain will not come 
to Mahomet, neither will Mahomet go to 
the mountain. Hence, when the, to us, un- 
couth-sounding names of the towns are 
called out, from time to time, we need not 
be surprised that we see only a station- 
building, with a few sledges in waiting, to 
convey travelers to the towns, whose snow- 
covered roofs, like little inequalities under a 
white blanket, may be seen several miles 
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away. Even the important city of Tver— 
the place whence the Volga steamboats start 
—is “not paid the compliment of a curve 
or an elbow,” but is “ passed disdainfully 
by, and to reach it you must take a sledge 
oradroschky, according to the time of year.” 

“The stations, built on a uniform plan, 
are magnificent. In their architecture the 
red shades of brick and the white of stone 
are united in a way pleasing to the eye.” A 
description of one of the principal stations 
will answer for all. That where the trains 
from St. Petersburg and Moscow meet and 
pass, is not placed, like our stations, upon 
one side of the road, but in the middle, the 
two long lines of track passing by it, one 
upon each side. Whether we are allowed 
more than “twenty minutes for refresh- 
ments” we do not know, but this is the 
dining depot, and here the passengers from 
the two trains pour out upon the platforms, 
and pass quickly from the sharp air into the 
long dining-hall, which seems much more 
like a very large green-house than like any- 
thing we are accustomed to associate 
with the ordinary railroad station. Even 
here, the Russian national fondness for 
plants and flowers is freely indulged, and on 
either side of the long, wide hall are large, 
arched windows, giving glimpses of the 
wide, snowy plains through the most beau- 
tiful of all curtains, the broad, silky leaves 
of tulip-trees, Bourbon-palms, and other 
tropical plants. 

The whole scene suggests a festival in 
some baronial residence. Far underneath the 
rich verdure of the exotics we find a table, 
“splendidly laid, covered with silver and 
crystal, and bristling with bottles of every 
sort and of all vintages,” though the fra- 
grant “caravan tea,” from the steaming 
**samovar,”’ is more freely partaken of, when 
at all exposed to the cold, than any other 
beverage by the native Russian. The wait- 
ers, though attired in the conventional black 
dress-coat, look like very recently caught 
and tamed Tartars of the desert, so strongly 
marked is the Mongol physiognomy. In 
the cookery,geven here in the heart of Rus- 
sia, we find nothing distinctively national, 
for in cookery, as in fashions, France leads 
the world. 
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Here, glancing about upon our fellow- 
travelers, we find that the train from Mos- 
cow has brought passengers “from Arch- 
angel, Tobolsk, Kiakhta, and Irkoutsk; from 
the banks of the Amoor; from the shores 
of the Caspian ; and from Kazan, Tiflis, the 
Caucasus, the Crimea; from the depths of 
all the Russias, European and Asiatic, who 
shake hands in passing with acquaintances 
from the West, brought by the St. Peters- 
burg train.” And all are objects of inter- 
est or curiosity to strangers from the out- 
side world. “It is a cosmopolitan love- 
feast, where are spoken more languages than 
at the tower of Babel.” 

At the extremity of the dining-hall are 
two private parlors, “ reserved for travelers 
of distinction,” and scattered through the 
hall are little booths, where we find for sale 
all sorts of little things, such as tourists 
love to present to friends at home. Here 
are models of the great broken bell of the 
Kremlin ; Russian crosses, of wood, “ carv- 
ed with a patience truly Chinese ;” Circas- 
sian rugs, “ embroidered with silk, on a scar- 
let ground ;” braided belts, made of gold 
thread ; morocco slippers, wrought with gold 
and silver thread, and hundreds of other 
trifles, both costly and useless, 

Returned on board the train, we have a 
long night pefore us, and for some hours 
rest tranquil-y on our divan. But at a little 
past midnight, we follow our guide, whom 
the whim has seized to go outside, on the 
platform of the car, and “contemplate the 
nocturnal aspect of nature in this northern 
clime. The winter night is long and deep, 
but no darkness can quite conceal the white 
shining of the snow. Under the blackest 
sky you distinguish its livid pallor spread 
out like a pall beneath the vaulted roof of a 
tomb. Vague gleams, bluish phosphores- 
cent lights rise from it. It betrays objects 
hidden beneath it by the light on the relief, 
and sketches them as with a white crayon 
on the black background of the darkness. 
This wan landscape, whose lines change 
their axis, and fold themselves rapidly back 
as the train flies along, has the strangest 
aspect. For a moment, the moon, piercing 
the heavy clouds, threw its cold radiance 
across the icy plain ; wherever the light fell, 
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the snow shone like silver, while the rest | “an animated sentry-box ;” but, though 


grew azure with bluish shadows. The mel- 
ancholy is inconceivable of this immense, 
pale horizon, which appears to reflect the 
moon and to send back her own light to 
her. It forms again around the train, always 
the same, like the sea, and yet the locomo- 


tive fled at full speed, flinging out from its 


funnel crackling sheaves of red sparks ; but 
it seemed to the discouraged eye that we 
should never get out of this white circle.” 
But the cold, “increased by the displace- 
ment of the air,’’ becomes intense, and will 
not permit us to remain here long. We 
seek again our sheltered divan, and wait for 
the morning. M. Gautier thinks that Ho- 
mer’s rosy-fingered Aurora would surely 
have had chillbiains had she been obliged 
to pull aside the curtains of the morning in 
a Russian climate, so she very wisely re- 
mains in more genial lands, and we here 
find only her sad-faced sister, Shakespeare’s 
“ Morning Grey,” who wraps her shivering 
form in a furred pelisse, and steps with re- 
luctant, whitefelt-shod feet across the 
frozen snow. 

After a few days in Moscow, M. Gautier 
decides to make an excursion to Troitza in 
a &bithka, a sort of covered sledge, provided 
with windows, which seem very useless, 
since they “must never be closed, for the 
vapor of the breath, condensed upon the 
glass, will change to ice, and you will find 
yourself thus deprived of air, and enclosed 
in a kind of white darkness.” 

In a temperature of thirty-seven degrees 
below zero, one will not suffer from heat, 
even though attired, like M. Gautier, in two 
entire suits of clothes, in “‘ woollen socks and 
boots of white felt, enclosed in other furred 
boots, coming above the knee;” on the 
head, “a cap of beaver’s back, warmly 
wadded ; for gloves, a pair of Samoyed 
mittens, the thumb alone articulated ; and 
outside of all an enormous fur pelisse, the 
collar raised in the back as high as the top 
of the head, in order to defend the nape of 
the neck, and fastening in front with hooks, 
in order to defend the face.” In: addition, 
a long, thick, worsted muffler is wound five 
or six times round the neck and chest, bind- 
ing the pelisse more closely to the body. 
Thus arrayed, M. Gautier says he resembled 


while in the warm air of his room, all these 
| garments seemed immensely heavy, he no 
| sooner found himself in the outside air than 
they “appeared as light as Chinese grass- 
cloth,” and the traveling rugs and bear- 
| skins, with which all who were in the kibit- 
ka were additionally protected, were far 
from unwelcome. 

“It was perhaps four inthe morning. In 
the blue-black sky the stars throbbed with 
vivid scintillation and that keen light which 
indicates intensity of cold; the snow, under 
the steel runners of the kibitka, emitted a 
sound like that made by a diamond scratch- 
ing on glass. There was not a breath of 
air stirring. You would have said the very 
wind was congealed. It woulc have been 
possible to stand with a lighted candle in 
the hand without the flames flickering.” 

The Russian coachman—like the North 
American Indian—delights in urging his 
horse to its utmost speed. Our coachman 
proves no exception to the rule, and “we 
gallop madly through the silent and solitary 
streets of Moscow, faintly lighted by re- 
flections from the snew, in default of the 
dying light of frozen street-lamps.”’ 

The Kussian landscape is monotonous in 
the extreme. “All that you see for hun- 
dreds of leagues is an endless, white cover- 
ing, slightly raised here and there by ine- 
qualities in the concealed soil, and, accord- 
ing to the obliquity of the sun’s rays, streak- 
ed, at times, with rosy light or bluish shad- 
ows. * * * At distances more or less 
remote from each other, lines of reddish 
brush-wood, half emerging from the snow, 
cut the broad, white expanse. Scattered 
birches and pines fleck the landscape with 
dark spots here and there; and posts, like 
those for telegraph wires, mark out the road, 
often buried by driving snow-storms. Along 
the wayside, log-houses, the chinks stuffed 
with moss, the rafters of the roof crossing 
each other and making on top a kind of X, 
bring their sharp peaks into line, and on the 
edge of the horizon is stretched the low 
outline of some distant village, over-topped 
by a church, with its bulbous cupolas. Not 
a living thing, save flocks of crows and 
rooks, and sometimes a Mujik, on his sledge, 
drawn by shaggy, little horses, hauling 
wood or some other necessary supplies to 
a dwelling far inthe country. * * * 
Any picturesque effect is rare, and yet one 
never tires in looking out into this vast ex- 
es which inspires a vague melancholy, 
ike all things that are great, silent or soli- 


tary. Sometimes, in spite of the velocity ot 





the horses, you feel that you must be stand- 
ing still.” . 
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HOW TO 


TEACH. 


SELF-ESTEEM. 


HIS faculty has been derided and 
ignored to such an extent that 
many people recoil at the idea of being 
supposed to have the organ large. The 
nature of the faculty is to give dignity, 
self-reliance, and 4 sense of one’s own 
worth and value. It appreciates po- 
sitions of authority, and likes to exer- 
cise a ruling influence. It is too small 
in most people in this country. The 
crown of the head is flat, and the dis- 
tance from the opening of the ear to 
that region is short. 

The public is sometimes mistaken in 
charging persons, having large Appro- 
bativeness, with having large Self- 
esteem. True, the approbative man 
wants to set off his talents, graces, and 
achievements, and is apt to talk about 
what is his, and what he has done, for 
the sake of attracting attention to him- 
self; but a man with large Self-esteem 
is not half as likely to boast and to 
seem egotistical as the other. There 
is too little dignity and self-reliance— 
too little independence of perverted 
public sentiment. Thousands of young 
men do wrong. They learn to smoke, 
and drink, and go into bad company, 
simply because those who are older 
and more experienced, and have more 
wealth and influence than themselves, 
do these things, thus following blindly 
the dictates of Approbativeness. When 
Self-esteem is large and a man is self- 
centered—balanced on his own self- 
hood—he is not half so likely to follow 
in the wake of dissipated people as he 
would be if his Self-esteem were small 
and Approbativeness large. 
~ * From “How to Teach, according to Tempera- 
ment and Mental Development; or, Phrenology in 
the School-room and the Family.”” By Nelson Sizer. 


8. R. Wells & Co., 737 Broadway, New York, Pub- 
lishers. Price, by mail, $1.50. 





In the training and education of the 
young, this element should not be 
crushed, but encouraged. The child 
should never be degraded or under- 
rated. If it be weak in him, it should 
be cherished and encouraged by a fre- 
quent address to his manliness and his 
honor. Sometimes children are called 
debasing names—such as “rascal,” “stu- 
pid simpleton”—a practice which 
serves to annoy the child and deprave 
his disposition, and lower him in his 
own self-respect. But nine-tentks of 
the training is addressed to Approba- 
tiveness rather than to Self-esteem. 
The idea is impressed upon the child 
that his misdeeds will be unpopular, 
not wrong in themselves. It is not 
shown that they will be mean and 
unworthy of him, whether the public 
knows it or not. We are taught hu- 
mility, to be sure; and we are also 
told to “love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
And since we are enjoined to love our 
neighbor ag ourselves, we may love 
ourselves in equal ratio if the self-love 
do not degenerate into selfishness, 

Whatever may be said against Self- 
esteem, it is one of the most ennobling 
of the human characteristics, and 
when properly shown in others, it wins 
our respect, though it may sometimes 
chafe our own self-_love. 


FIRMNESS. 


Firmness is located on the top of 
the back part of the head, just for- 
ward of the crown, and when large it 
gives elevation to the head at that 


point directly above the ears. We ad- 
vise teachers, when favored with one 
of these tall-headed pupils, to guard 
against arraying that strong feeling 
against the requirements of the school. 
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It is an excellent faculty. It gives 
strength, sturdiness, presistency, and 
power to the character ; but it may be- 
come negative, and stand in the way 
of all progress and conformity to that 
which is decorous and accommodating. 
Those in whom it is strongly marked 
may be as benevolent, just, friendly, 
sympathetical, intelligent, and obliging 
as any person in the assembly; yet if 
they be commanded, if coercion be of- 
fered, if there be a tendency to drive, if 
a dogmatic, domineering spirit is indi- 
cated by the teacher or employer, such 
persons very frequently brace up and say, 
“T will not be driven.” Reader, how is 
it with yourself, especially if you have 
this faculty strong? Can you not be 
persuaded a mile easier than you can 
be driven an inch? If people ask you 
to do things that are inconvenient, 
costly, and troublesome ; if they tell 
you they know it will be difficult and 
burdensome, but they need the favor 
so much, they will be greatly obliged 
if you will condescend to do it; how 
you put yourself to serious inconven- 
ience that you may benefit them ; how 
their persuasive appeal to you warms 
up every sentiment of generosity and 
liberality; but one word or look of 
command in that direction would brace 
you up against all their wishes. Fal- 
staff said, “I'll do nothing on com- 
pulsion !” and he has had a good many 
followers. Mothers will bear us wit- 
ness, if they have children organized 
in that way, that they never dare assail 
them with dominant, dictatorial meas- 
ures with any hope of success. There 
are men who hire others for years 
and never command them, but simply 
say, “When you have finished what 
you are now doing, you may do this 
or that;” but a mandatory assertion, 
anything in a dictatorial way, would 
arouse Combativeness, Firmness, and 





perhaps Approbativeness, and the per- 
son would resent the dictum as an insult, 
and perhaps quit the man’s service. 
In military life obedience—prompt, 
implicit, and complete—is considered 
honorable ; and since orders are gen- 
erally issued to a platoon, company 
or regiment, the orders are not per- 
sonal, as they often are in families, 
workshops, and stores. But in mili- 
tary life, any commands uttered out- 
side of what is called duty, would be 
resented just as quickly as they would 
elsewhere. 

Those who are deficient in the fac- 
ulty of Firmness should have it 
strengthened and encouraged by every 
legitimate means. They should be ad- 
dressed in such a way as to inspire per- 
severance; positiveness, and strength of 
purpose, and should be encouraged 
against vacillation, and braced up 
wherever it seems to be required. 
This may be done by setting them 
about that which requires persistency, 
strength, and steadfastness; but they 
should not be overloaded in this 
respect, 


CONTINUITY, OR CONCENTRA- 
TIVENESS. 

This faculty is sometimes confound- 
ed with Firmness; but determina- 
tion, a resolute, headstrong purpose, is 
one thing, and patience and self-con- 
tained abstraction of mind, is quite 
another thing. There are certain trades 
and occupations which require continu- 
ity of thought and action ; for instance, 
the sewing of long seams, knitting, 
weaving, engraving, copying, polish- 
ing furniture, carriages, or marble, 
drilling rock, or hard iron and steel. 
He who can bring his thought to this 
monotonous repetition of effort, and 
keep at it like the pendulum of a clock 
ever, EVER, Without permission to hurry 
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or to stop, will appreciate it. In study 
it is an essential element. Some pupils 
will bend over their books, taking no 
interest in anything else, neither seeing 
nor hearing what may be going on 
around them; they are called absent- 
minded, but a different term would be 
more appropriate. Their mind is most 
essentially at home. It does not 
wander, and, therefore, is not absent. 
A person with large Continuity, having 
this patient, abstract, studious spirit, 
will accomplish, in the way of study, 
twice as much as a person of similar 
talent who can not keep his mind on 
his book. Some can not study while a 
class is reciting within hearing, and 
will follow the recitation in spite of 
their desire to stick to the book; and 
while there are some advantages in 
public recitations where the whole 
school can hear, there are serious dis- 
advantages connected with it. If there 
should be entire silence in the room, or 
such a continuous, uniform, monotonous 
buzz or noise as to take off the edge of 
every particular noise, students could 
study who lack Continuity. The roar 
or rattle of machinery at first confuses 
the listener, but time adapts him to it, 
so that he can read or think quite as 
well as when there is no noise. Indeed, 
persons will sleep soundly in a mill 
where there is a steady roar of ma- 
chinery ; and if the sound be changed, 
he will at once awake, especially if he 
is accustomed to attend the machinery 
and knows the proper or the wrong 
sound of it. 


AMERICAN DIVERSITY. 


In America the faculty of Continuity 
is not as well-developed as it is in most 
other countries, because in a sparsely- 
settled country there is not so thorough | 
an analysis or division and classification 
of labor as in the old countries ; hence 





men become accustomed to do many 
very different things. Itis not strange 
to find a farmer who can mend shoes, 
do something at carpentry, or who can 
tinker up his farming implements ; and 
once in a while we find a farmer who 
has his blacksmith forge, and does his 
own work in that line, rudely, to be 
sure, but it saves paying out the 
money and answers his purpose; and 
by changing from one line of effort to 
another, he gets culture in many ways. 
A man from Indiana came under our 
hands for examination, and we describ- 
ed him as having much mechanical 
ingenuity and small Continuity, and 
that he would be likely to spend his 
whole life in learning trades, instead of 
taking one and following it to perfec- 
tion. He informed us that he could 
get full wages at seventeen different 
trades, but the one he “ took up ” last, 
namely, gunsmithing, he liked best, and 
had followed it for several years. We 
occasionally find a man in the United 
States who can do everything passably 
well in the construction of a house. 
He can lay the foundation as a stone- 
mason ; as a carpenter, he can put up 
the frame-work ; as a joiner, he does 
the wood-work; he then plasters the 
walls and does the painting. If he had 
lived in a city, he would, probably, 
have been a master workman in some 
department, and putting all his talent 
into it, would have attained eminent 
distinction. 


DIVISION OF LABOR AND STUDY BEST. 


The advancement of society requires 
that each person should adopt some 
pursuit best calculated to use his facul- 
ties to good advantage, that he may 
serve himself and the public well, and 
in that way each trade or occupation 
can be filled by skillful workmen, who 
are naturally endowed with talent to 
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excel ; thereby the public is much bet- 
ter served, and objects of art and 
mechanism are pushed to perfection, 
and each man bringing his whole mind 
upon the special department of busi- 
ness, rises higher in his pursuit, works 
more easily, and can surround himself 
with more of the comforts of life than 
if he could manufacture everything he 
must have, when, of course, everything 
would be clumsy and not very plenti- 
ful. A good library and a course of 
lyceum lectures will help men to 
knowledge in other departments than 
their own, and thus they may be well- 
informed without having experience in 
the whole realm of pursuits. 

Some pupils having small Continuity 
desire variety in their studies, while 
others incline to stick to one or two 
studies at most. Such might profitably 
attend to two studies one day and two 
other studies the next day. One pupil 
gets tired and nervous when he has 
written two lines, another wants to 
write a whole page, and just gets deep- 
ly interested at the close, writing the 
last line the best of all; while the first, 
if he continue the lesson, the writing 
becomes poorer and poorer at every 
line. 

During the war, a soldier who had 
been put on sentry duty on a snowy 
and miserable night, by some accident 
had been overlooked and had not been 
relieved, and was standing a second 
tour of duty. Hungry, cold, and de- 
pressed, he was carrying his gun as if 
the gun and man were frozen together, 
when Major Haggerty, a friend of ours 
—who told us the story—happened to 
come across him, and noticing his woe- 
begone look, covered with snow that 
had been partially melted and frozen 
all over him, and coming close to him, 
and seeing who it was, inquired: “Is 
that you, Mike? What are you doing 


out hereall this time?” Mike answered: 
“I am standing a sen-tu-ry.” The 
major hurried back to headquarters and 
reported the case, when Mike was re- 
lieved of centennial duty. It was a 
lesson in continuity too severe for him. 


THE SOCIAL NATURE. 


There are five faculties which con-: 
stitute this group, and their organs 
are located in the back part of the 
head, and when large, give not only 
roundness and fullness to that section, 
but length from the opening of the ear 
backward. These we have analyzed 
extendedly in a small work, to which 
we refer the reader.* These organs 


are, first, 
AMATIVENESS. 


This tends to give kindness and 
| courtesy between the sexes, and exer- 
cises a powerful influence for good upon 
all who are rightly related to life in 
this respect. The separation of the 
sexes in school-culture, we think, is a 
mistake. Each desires to please the 
other; and where this influence is 
brought silently and distantly to bear, 
it will awaken ambition, moral feeling, 
and the practice of general decorum. 
| Each is put upon his or her good 
‘behavior. Boys and girls are born 
‘into a family, and each aids in the 
| culture of the other. The boy who is 
so unfortunate as to have no sister, 
shows it when he goes into society by 
a kind of awkward bashfulness. The 
daughter who has no brothers is un- 
fortunate, because when she enters 
society she has a lack of strength, and 
poise, and power which she would have 
acquired in the society of noble-hearted, 
manly brothers. Separation does not 





~ “'Thonghts on Domestic Life ; or, Marriage Vindi- 
| cated, and Free Love Exposed.” 8S. R. Wells & Co., 
| New York, publishers, Price 25 cents. 
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necessarily secure the objects sought in 
the separation. Morbid mystery and 
uncertain yearning of soul for com- 
panionship will not be silenced by 
separation. If it required an argument 
to show that men and women exert a 
silent, salutary influence upon each 
other, a moment’s thought as to the 
social morals of soldiers, miners, and 
saiiors in their isolation will at once 
solve it. Women gathered in shops or 
factories, and.separated from the un- 
spoken yet benign influence of the 
society of the opposite sex, to act as a 
stimulus to good behavior and correct 
deportment, become careless of their 
appearance, of their language and 
manners; and their remark, “ There is 
nobody here but the girls,” shows that 
they need an influence which will pro- 
mote decorum, grace, and good man- 
ners. 


CONJUGAL LOVE. 


This is supposed to lay the founda- 
tion for that individualism in love that 
leads one to select from all the world 
his beloved object, and remain true to 


that one for life. This is manifested 
by certain birds and animals as well as 
by human beings, and in respect to 
mankind, the life-long union is the 
normal condition of social life. Foran 
extended analysis of this important fac- 
ulty, we refer the reader to the work 
before mentioned. 


PARENTAL LOVE. 


Dr. Spurzheim gave this the long. yet 
meaningful name of Philo-progenitive- 
ness, or the love of progeny. Parental 
affection is pretty well understood. 
The little girl shows her mother-feeling 
in caring for her doll, and imagining it 
to be the prettiest of babes. The 
faculty, or, more properly, propensity, 
gives also a love for young animals, a 





fondness for pets, a terdency to cherish 
whatever will look up to us and trust 
us. Man learns to love his horse, his 
dog, his ox, his cow. And he who, 
walking the field upon his farm, is seen 
to have all his animals follow him, run- 
ning to bim from every quarter of the 
field, and being reluctant to have him 
leave them, has in their conduct a 
certificate of good behavior and tender- 
ness toward them. No person should 
be a teacher who is deficient in this 
respect, unless it be in the senior class 
in college; for parental regard and 
sympathy toward young persons on 
the part of the teacher is to them a 
means of grace and salvation. Persons 
who have this element strongly marked, 
especially if Veneration be _ well- 
developed, are fond of elderly people— 
those who have become a second time 
children. 


FRIENDSHIP—ADHESIVENESS. 


This is the basis of the gregarious 
instinct. Many of the lower animals 
show it strongly. They go in flocks or 
droves. Some are solitary in their 
habits, and lack friendship or adhesive- 
ness. It is not confined to sex, nor 
much influenced by it. Girls become 
attached to girls, and boys to boys, 
for life. The friendship of early days, 
and especially of school-life, often lasts 
through life. Those in whom the feel- 
ing is strong like to study in company. 
They join associations, fraternities, 
clubs ; companionship must be inter- 
woven with all they do. 

This is a powerful element in the 
process of government and instruction. 
The teacher who can win the affections 
of pupils readily, becomes their loving 
master. They like the teacher because 
the teacher likes them, and when this 
fraternal, interblending spirit is once 
established, the law of love is the law 
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of the school. Persons who are de- 
ficient in this respect rarely become 
good teachers, because pupils will not 
adhere to them, will not feel drawn 
toward them, and will not encourage 
them to like teaching. 


INHABITIVENESS. 


This gives us the love of place and 
home, and constitutes a kind of band 
or enclosure which brings all the other 
friendships and affections into co- 
operation. The word “home” em- 
braces all that relates to love, affection, 
childhood, fraternity. Patriotism grows 
out of the love of home, and this love 
of home and country is regarded in 
some parts of the world as a great 
grace, and he who is destitute of 
patriotism is unworthy of human sym- 
pathy or brotherhood. Those who are 
home-sick when they go away to 
school, those who daily hurry home 
from school, evince it, not because they 
are hungry, but because they want to 
see home, and the little one, and the 
pets, and mother; these are they who 
have a mortgage on all that is loving 
and affectionate, and who can contrib- 
ute to the common stock of fraternal 
affection. True, they want a particu- 
lar seat or place in the school ; they 
are not satisfied to change their place ; 
they want a special seat at the table ; 
they think a great deal of the old 
hearthstone, garden, lawn, in short, 
home; and the song “Sweet Home” 
tells to the one with large Inhabitive- 
ness of a thousand joys that home has 
yielded. 


SUBLIMITY. 


This organ is located next to that of 
Ideality, backward, and for many years 
that whole section of the head was 
treated as a single organ. It was called 
the love of the sublime and the beauti- 





ful ; but sublimity does not necessarily 
involve beauty. The rugged mountain 
of granite-rock, without a single green 
thing upon its bare face, furnishes food 
for this faculty. The crashing thunder 
of the storm, the hoarse howling of the 
tempest, the roar of the ocean, and its 
fierce warfare with the rocky shore— 
whatever is bleak, barren, and majestic, 
though full of magnitude and strength 
—gratifies this feeling. 

If one will read the poets, he will 
find evidences of this feeling in his 
authors. Shakespeare speaks of the 
raging storm— 


** That takes the ruffain billows by the top, 
Curling their monstrous heads and hanging 
them 
With deafening clamor in the slippery clouds.” 


While Ideality, in the language of Pope, 


‘*Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees.”’ 


Children may be taught, very prop- 
erly, that every work of the Creator, 
every mighty evolution of nature, is the 
handiwork of the Almighty, and should 
be regarded with admiration as a part 
of the great plan of creation and of 
life. Sublimity and Ideality are near 
neighbors, They belong ig the poet, 
but they are as far apart in their lan- 
guage as the rugged granite is different 
from smiling beauty. 
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“ Resotve at the start to win success 
by faithful and earnest work; to be 
true to the vocation chosen, and by 
your own virtue and fidelity therein to 
raise yourself and your business to re- 
nown. Look not upon your vocation 
as a sponge to be squeezed, or as a 
selfish man may regard a livery horse 
which he hires for a day ; but as a part 
of yourself, to be imbued with your 
own virtue, wisdom, skill, and power.’ 
—From “ Choice of Pursuits.” 
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THE FUTURE OF JAPAN. 


NTEREST in the world beyond us has 
never been general. Only leading minds 
have studied the social and political fabric 
of any remote nation. To-day a change is 
manifest—not radical and sweeping, it is 
true, but the current is setting strongly in the 
direction of an awakened populace. Our Cen- 
tennial year has brought to us representatives 
of every civilized nation in the world. They 
have mingled with us socially, and seem no 
longer strangers. Now we would gladly 
learn more of their history, of their social 
condition, and of their prospects of future 
success. Perhaps, of them all, none can pre- 
sent a history more curious, and withal 
more startling, than the distant island of 
Japan. In this brief review, however, it is 
not my purpose to speak of her history, only 
so far as it must be included in a discussion 
of her future. A wondrous tale might in- 
deed be woven from her superstitions and 
unique social views. It would be full of 
suggestion for the student of human nature 


and full of interest for the general reader. 
Then, too, it might be full of warning to the | 
extreme conservatist. It might be surprising | 
for him to note what power that conceited 
principle may have to drag a nation back 


from enlightenment into darkness. But 
if this be pleasing and instructive, it is truly 
wonderful to witness that sudden revolution 
in national sgntiment, and that subsequent 
absorption of foreign ideas and customs. We 
are justly proud of our advancement in a 
century, but within a period of ¢hzrty years, 
Japan has leaped from the darkness of the 
middle ages into the brilliant civilization of 
the nineteenth century. It is actually without 
a parallel in the past. 

To judge of the future is always hazard- 
ous; even more so, when we have no analo- 
gous case in history. But we know that the 
law of sequence controls the destiny of na- 


tions, and thus the near future becomes | 


dependent upon the present, while the real 
condition of the present may best be sought 
in the past. So, when we approach to con- 
sider whether, like the doomed races of 
America, the Japanese will be swept away 





nations, or whether they are to become a 
light in the East, we must seek in the over- 
throw of the “ Shogun ”’—that vassal of the 
Mikado, who, through gradually increasing 
power and native tact, grew strong enough 
to usurp his power—for that spirit of the 
people in which to-day they are swallowing 
every morsel of civilization thrown to them 
from the cultivated nations of the East. We 
shall see that it was not a slavish spirit of 
subjection, inspired by the advent of foreign- 
ers, as many have erroneously supposed, but 
that it is the result of natural development, 
and that the additional foreign impulse gave 
to it the semblance of a hot-bed growth; 
that these reforms will be permanent be- 
cause they were instituted to meet the de- 
mands of an advancing civilization, and be- 
cause they were not forced upon them by 
ironclads and cannon balls. We know that 
every revolution must meet with a reaction. 
Whether such sweeping changes as Japan 
has recently witnessed may prove an excep- 
tion, we shall soon consider. Bearing these 
principles in mind, I may offer a few plausi- 
ble conjectures as to her future progress. 
For centuries foreign nations had no ac- 
cess to Japan. A country shut up within 
sea-barred gates; a ruler like the land he 
was Said to govern, imprisoned in his palace ; 
a sceptre swayed by a conceited vassal; a 
nation split into feudaries; a people op- 
pressed, but still prosperous—was a scene 
which a few gleams of light, darting through 
the Dutch factory at Desima, revealed tous 
as the land of the Mikado, a score and a 
half of years ago. To a foreign observer it did 
not seem probable that any change would 
soon be wrought. No one supposed that 
for the Shogun there was anything in the 
future save continued prosperity; that feudal- 
ism which had arisen when the power of the 
Mikado declined, could ever fall; and that 
the people, hating foreigners and foreign 
customs, could ever change. But this peace 
under the Shogun, which for two centuries 
had been luiling the masses to repose, was a 
period of intellectual development. When 
brawn goes down, the intellect rises. The 


by the advancing hordes of the civilized | priests had been studying. They became 
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convinced that the Shogun was a vile 
ursurper. Convinced themselves, they must 
convince others. Books were written; re- 
suits were soon seen ; patriots longed for the 
return of the Mikado to power; passion re- 
strained by reason, shapes a purpose; the 
Shogun must be taught a lesson ; those who 
would listen could hear the tramp of the 
on-coming host; against the hour for action 
men escaped to other countries to study the 
arts of war; just then the foreign element 
struck the coast of Japan ; the shock brought 
the two factions into collision; the Mikado 
rose; the Shogun fell, feudalism with him, and 
upon its ruins national unity—a new and 
nobler structure—was reared. This was the 
essential factor in the modern history of 
Japan. Had not these elements of a nascent 
civilization been fused at this juncture, the 
future of Japan would have been only a 
repetition of the baronical struggles of a 
feudal England—a powerless king—a shat- 
tered nation. To preserve her newly-found 
unity, and to assert her position among the 
nations whose peer she now aspired to be- 
come, she called into existence a military 
force; and this internal source of strength 
she seeks to enlarge by training the entire 
male population to the use of arms. 
National unity, backed up by military 
strength, paved the way to greater changes. 
When the news of western civilization reach- 
ed this land of the Mikado, it surged over 
the whole nation, wiping out forever the old 
landmarks of heathenism. It was the dawn- 
ing of anewera. The noblest trait in the 
Japanese character is his willingness to 
change for the better when he discovers his 
inferiority. Growing out of this feature, 
a purpose revealed itself to abolish the 
accursed system of espionage which was 
poisoning the fountain-head of everything 
noble in Japanese life. Then the same pro- 
gressive spirit obliterated the laws of caste, 
and loosed the people from the chains of 
degrading habit. It lulled suspicion, and 
taught reverence for foreign influence. It 
broke the fetters of intellectual freedom ; un- 
locked the island to commerce, and wel- 
comed the iron steed to do its bidding. To 
Christianity, once hunted from the empire, 
it offered a home. It planted lighthouses 





along the coast to warn the mariner of dan- 
ger. It gave birth to a new ideal of educa- 
tion, and founded universities and free 
schools upon English and American models. 
With quickened vision it traced the degrad- 
ing influence of concubinage upon the 
national character, and soon the custom fell 
into disuse. It changed the conception of 
justice ; where revenge was encouraged and 
murder often justified, the penal code was 
revised. It stamped an impress upon their 
national faith. Where the year was thickly 
dotted with heathen holidays, now all have 
been abolished, and the Christian Sunday 
substituted. Where the doctrines of Shin- 
tooism taught that all dead bodies were a 
defilement, and prevented progress in sci- 
ence, now the sanctifying influence of 
Christianity has shown the folly and barbar- 
ism of such a policy. This liberalism can 
not fail to infuse new life into a community 
which seemed fossilized by Confucianism for 
this world, and by Buddhism for the next. 

If all this be but the semblance of civiliza- 
tion; if these reforms are not assimilated 
into the life-blood of the nation, they avail 
little or nothing. Assuredly a strong oppo- 
sition would have sprung up in the Japanese 
mind had cannon balls forced western civili- 
zation upon them, But even though it is 
not the outgrowth of Japanese thought, it is, 
at least, the embodiment of their undefined 
longings. When they unbarred the doors of 
their nation, they saw western civilization 
towering above them, and they recognized 
at once the full-grown realization of their 
own indistinct ideal. Thus prepared to ac- 
cept the benefits of civilization they willingly 
and eagerly began its study and practice. 
Japanese thought is completely engrossed in 
this effort, because this spirit of progress is 
in harmony with their tastes and genius as 
a people. 

The Japanese have always been eager for 
improvement, and are peculiarly impressive. 
In the fourth century they borrowed a Chi- 
nese civilization, and all through the cen- 
turies their national character has borne the 
impress. Will it not be the same with the 
western? Already on the old Japanese 
stock the seed of the Banyan has been 
nourished ; its rootlets have pierced deeply 
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into Japanese life: to tear it out would be to 
tear at the heart of the nation. « Japan will 
never return to her darkness. The influence 
of Christian tenets, and contact with cul- 
ture, can never be effaced. Japanese blood 
has mingled with “barbarian.” She can 
never more expel the intruder and gather 
her children from the four winds of heaven. 
Moreover, will not her present policy con- 
stantly improve? The Mikado, advised by 
his cabinet, has supreme power. He is a 
man of great independence, and the members 
of his cabinet are sworn votaries of progress. 
When the Mikado assumed sway, he de- 
clared that the justice and firmness displayed 
in the workings of nature should be sought 
as the basis of empire. All has not been 
accomplished, to be sure, but scarcely a score 
of years has passed ; and is the impossible to 
be censured? Blindness to error is not a 
Japanese characteristic. When defects in 
their policy are shown, we may not expect a 
second demonstration. 

Japanese progress, in these few years of 
their new life, has been almost as great as 
other nations have made in as many cen- 
turies. Is there no meaning in this lightning 
speed? No import in this mad haste? 
Easily can we trace forces working out a re- 
action. Telegraphs, railways, lighthouses, 
and colleges are expensive. Civilization is 
draining the empire. Her revenue is limited. 
Nothing comes from foreign sources. The 
government refuses to remove the duties on 
exports. Cultivation is neglected, still the 
outlay goes on. Relief is sought in repeated 
issues of paper currency; but long ago it 
reached a great excess. Bankruptcy is 
staring Japan in the face. Thestrain grows 
more severe. Excessive effort must give way 
to a financial crisis from which she can not 
rise in amoment. The longer this is now 





deferred, so much the longer will be its dura- 
tion. 

When her financial prosperity is restored, 
it must be from internal sources. Japan is, 
py nature, a productive island, abounding in | 
mineral and vegetable wealth. By the im- | 
proved systems of mining, and the higher | 
arts of agriculture, a large revenue can, ere 
long, be established. Foreign countries will | 
be her market, commerce her caravan. By 


| uct of the blast furnace. 


reason of this fact, a systern of monopoly, 
the outgrowth of Japanese clannishness, will 
be felt in prolonging her depression. The 
Japanese are a jealous people; they desire 
the whole profit for themselves. To further 
this end, the government lends its sanction 
to this complete system. As a result, it 
controls foreign trade at its will. This may 
be very well for present profits, but when 
foreign nations find that Japanese trade is 
unprofitable, they will desert her ports. So 
that, as long as monopoly shall discourage 
commercial intercourse, we may expect a 
prolonged depression. But, ultimately, Jap- 
an will discover her mistake. Then will 
the evil be remedied. While the reforms 
already effected are taking root, her financial 
condition will be improving. Though she 
may rise slowly, she will rise the more 
wisely for her experience. 

Thus we have sought to show that an im- 
pulse from within re-established the Mikado 
in power, overthrew feudalism, and gave rise 
to national unity ; that the expedition of 1854 
merely hastened what was already inevita- 
ble; that a desire for something better 
arose from within, and national unity at 
once permitted the universal adoption of the 
western civilization; that this is already 
so thoroughly assimilated into the national 
life, that a retrograde movement is impossi- 
ble, and future progress certain. That these 
rapid strides are necessitating a reaction; 
that a financial crisis is impending; but 
that the storm-clouds must clear away, and 
Japan become the typical nation of the East 
-—the Britain of the Pacific Ocean. 

The god of progress is beckoning; the 
goddess of success is smiling ; Japan has re- 
sponded ; and full of hope, and full of de- 
termination, she has joined the grand army 
of progress. 

GRANVILLE M. TEMPELTON. 


*- 


MINERAL WoOOL.—Considerable interest 





| is manifested in the product known as min- 


eral wool, an article that has all the appear- 
ance of wool, although it does not come 
from a sheep’s back. The wool is the prod- 
Furnacemen have 
always noticed the occurrence of fibrous 
silica in cavities in the walls of the hearth 
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and an instance of the so-called volatility of 
slack at high temperatures was recorded as 
having taken place in a potter’s kiln through 
which a large stream was allowed to pass. 
This matter is known under various names, 
such as dross glass, mineral wool, slag wool, 
silicate cotton, and vitreous fibre. In the 
Sandwich Islands the wool is made from 
material formed in one of the craters, and 
by the action of air currents from the same. 
This furnace slack or waste is now put 
through a process of manufacture, and it 


bids fair to become a most important item 
in the world’s commerce. The product is 
made, as stated above, of various grades. 
Some of it is coarse and dark-colored, but 
it can be made as purely white and clean as 
real wool. Its great feature is its incom- 
bustibility, as it will not burn ; and the fact 
that moisture and dampness have no per- 
ceptible effect upon it. Vermin avoid it. 
It will no doubt find many uses for which 
it is well adapted, and the great waste of 
the blast furnace will have a market at from 
two to five cents per pound. 








THE ABODE OF HAPPINESS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GITTERMANN. 


In search of true felicity 
Wise Sadi half a century 
Had wandered, ’mid the splendors of the throne, 
And ’mid the dust of humble cottages. 
Where could he meet with perfect happiness ? 
Where, underneath which zone ? 
Still his vain search, end many a weary strife, 
Embittered to the sage his cup of life. 


One day he strayed into a dismal wood ; 

At once, the waving tree-tops reaching o’er, 
Disclosed a lofty temple near, 

Built many centuries before. 


In silence he ascends the outer stair, 


And through the stately halls with reverent awe 
He treads ; at last a door appears, and there 
These lines inscribed he saw : 
“‘Here is no mourning ; hence is banished care ; 
Here grief is mute ; here rests the heart fore’er.”’ 


“Oh, of my life the happiest moment this ! 
Thus have I found at length the home of bliss! 
Oh, happiness, but now I’m nearing thee! "” 

Thus cries the sage in ecstasy. 
He lifts the door, trembling with glad surprise. 
What sees he there? With startled eycs 
| He downward stares into the yawning gloom, 
' And there beholds—say what?—atomb/ 8. 








A SKETCH OF SOUTHERN POLITICAL ASPECTS. 


[* is a great drawback to the national 
prosperity of the Southern sections, as 
well as of other sections of the Union, that 
elections are of annual occurrence, and cast 
at a time of the year when crops are ready 
for gathering ; and the care of them should 
occupy the people's mind to the exclusion | 
of other subjects. The Southern people are | 
generally of ardent, excitable temperament, 
and elections act upon them like the long- 
fermented juice of the grape, the old wine | 
that fires hot blood to the boiling point. 
From the white people the excitement is 
speedily communicated to the blacks hav- | 
ing their abode among them, and a common 
interest in the general peace and prosperity. 
These black people, as a rule, live “from 
hand to mouth;” their long habits of de- 
pendence on the providence of owners have 


made them shiftless, careless, and extrava- 
gant. Whether working for wages on a 
“share crop,” or renting land for a certain 
proportion of cotton, they still show a dis- 
position to live for the present only, and 
lay up nothing for the future. All three of 
these classes of laborers—the workers for 
wages, the share-croppers, and the rentors 
—carry on their operations on a cred?t basis. 
The land-owner and the merchant who 
“runs” the rentees and rentors, both buy 
their goods on credit, sell them at a heavy 
percentage to the farmers, white and black, 
on long or short credit, taking, if there is 
any risk in the reliability of the rent6r, a 
mortgage on his crop, to be collected in the 
fall; said mortgage taking precedence of 
all other debts, save only the dues of the 
land-owner. This ruinous credit system 
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really involves a species of vassalage; the 
land-owner being at the mercy of his com- 
mission merchant, to whom he is in honor 
bound to forward his cotton as fast as he 
gets it out to pay for the year’s advances, 
while the merchant charges heavy commis- 
sion, and sells the cotton at pretty much 
his own figures. The small white farmers 
and negro tenants are in the same cate- 
gory, having mortgaged and spent the full 
value of their cotton crop months before it 
is all gathered. 

And now at this critical time, when the 
fields are white with cotton, looking pure 
as new-fallen snow, and every available 
hand should be busily picking, the news is 
bruited abroad that the opposing candidates 
at the coming election will speak on a cer- 
tain Monday in the county town, Simul- 
taneously the laborers leave their burdened 
fields, and hie to the scene on whatsoever 
horse-flesh they can command. Arrived at 
village, town, cross-roads, or precinct, vile 
whiskey circulates freely ; inflammatory and 
abusive speeches are made by the opposing 
candidates, old worn-out prejudices and 
passions rekindled; some excitable youth, 
maddened by whiskey and party rage, fires 
a pistol at random, with a maudlin whoopee ! 
and a riot ensues. Good men, brave men, 
cool-headed and sagacious, rush into the 
melée, and restore peace at the hazard, and 
not seldom, loss of their own lives; and the 
white and black partisans disperse to their 
homes, but with uneasy, restless, vindictive 
feelings toward each other. No good has 
been done by the speech-making—the two 
races have only been confirmed in their 
bitter partisanship; and meantime, Sep- 
tember cyclone, storm, or tornado comes 
up, and the snowy cotton harvest is drenched 
and soiled, and hurled from the pliant stems 
to a muddy bed among its torn and drag- 
gled leaves. 

How many regret the time wasted in po- 
litical demonstrations, when the close of 
the year shows a falling off of at least one- 
third of the number of cotton-bales they 
had calculated on making. And _ these 
demonstrations, of a piece and parcel with 
the party speech-making, amount to noth- 
ing in the long run. Each party raises a 





pole and a flag, costing thirty, forty, or fifty 
dollars. Crowds of farmers are induced to 
come to town in “club uniform,” and march 
around on their poor grass-fed mules, hur- 
rahing themselves hoarse for party names, 
utterly ignorant, in many instances, of the 
issues and principles involved. The votes 
of many of these poor fellows (white, as 
well as black,) may be secured for the ticket 
which “treats” them on their way to the 
polls to a drink of “ dead-shot whiskey.” 

I see very little hope for the farming popu- 
lation of the South, except in that organiza- 
tion already so powerful in numbers, known 
as the Patrons of Husbandry. This order 
goes to the root of the matter, by insisting 
that the laborer become self-sustaining by 
raising his own provisions, making his cot- 
ton planting a secondary interest. Next 
it proposes to help the poor farmer out of 
the slough of despond into which /ving 
on credit, and in a state of ignorance has 
thrown him, by aiding him to educate him- 
self. At the monthly Grange meetings so- 
cial friction develops latent talent, and friend- 
ly competition infuses a spirit of energy and 
enterprise. Papers and magazines change 
hands, and new and improved ideas take 
root and spread. The grand subject of co- 
operative industry is introduced, discussed, 
and makes, the use of improved machinery 
possible in neighborhoods where before it 
could not have been dreamed of. Exciting 
debate and party rancor are banished from 
the Grange, giving place to dispassionate 
discussion of those material interests on 
which the real prosperity of the country 
depends. The result may be briefly summed 
up as follows: The prevalence of a more 
neighborly spirit, improved modes of crop- 
making, and a general dispensation of more 
liberal ideas. C. 





A DIETETIC INCIDENT.—A Chinaman’s 
teeth began to chatter over the ice cream. 
He buttoned up his jacket and swallowed 
another mouthful. That settled it. He 
jumped up from the table and started to 
where the sun could shine on him, exclaim- 
ing: “Whoopee! Plenty cold grub! No 
cookee nuff! Freeze belly all same like ice 
wagon.” He was about right. 
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It is only by traming all together—the physical, mtellectual, and spiritual el 








LETTERS TO A SON IN COLLEGE. 


No. 


Y DEAR Boy: In my previous 

letter I said that the object of edu- 
cation is to rear to the perfection of which 
they are susceptible, the various physical 
and mental powers with which we are en- 
dowed ; and that knowledge is useful in 
proportion as it contributes to the develop- 
ment of our higher nature. In looking 
over your schedule of study, I find that 
about three-fourths of your instruction for 
the first year is devoted to Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics ; and of the remainder, not 
more than one-twelfth to the laws which 
govern your physical and mental develop- 
ment. This, I think, is to be regretted. 
Not that those studies which receive so 
much attention may not be useful, but be- 
cause it is of so much greater importance 
that this latter subject should receive the 
student's attention at the outset of his career. 
For, if my definition of the object of educa- 
tion be correct, it must be evident to you 
that a knowledge of our various organs and 
faculties, the laws of their operation, and 
how each may be best trained and develop- 
ed, must be the foundation upon which a 
correct system of education should be 
built. 

Were a man to attempt to run a delicate 
and complicated machine without having 
Studied its parts, their mode of operation, 
how each influenced and was influenced by 
the others, and made himself familiar with 
all the delicate manipulations essential to its 
Successful management, it would occasion 
you but little surprise if he broke it or com- 
pletely disordered its working. Equally 
unreasonable is it for any individual to at- 
tempt to train and develop mind and body 
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without a knowledge of their elementary 
principles, and the laws which govern their 
development. 

If your teachers say that these things 
should be attended to before the student 
enters college, I cordially agree with them. 
But they should make sure that he has at- 
tended to them, by giving him a thorough 
examination in this department, as one of 
the conditions of admission to their course 
of instruction. If they neglect this, and if 
in consequence they find that students come 
to them ignorant of this important knowl- 
edge, then they should give them such in- 
struction at the very outset in regard to the 
proper care and management of themselves 
as will enable the pupil to co-operate with 
the teacher in securing the greatest advan- 
tage from his instructions. 

But I suspect that the real cause of this 
great neglect in our higher institutions of 
learning, is that our learned men do not 
fully appreciate the importance of this branch 
of instruction. They have studied deeply 
the literature and institutions of the ancient 

reeks and Romans. They have extolled 
their remarkable excellence in art, and held 
them up as models of physical and mental 
culture ; but they have failed in making a 
practically useful application of their knowl- 
edge of the means by which these results 
have been attained. They have acquiesced 
in the wisdom of the old Greek and Latin 
mottoes, Guothz seauton, and Mens sana in 
corpore sano, but so far as practical results 
appear, they have never fathomed the full 
depth of their meaning. I do not wish to 
imply that no attention is given in our col- 
leges to this matter, which I consider so im- 
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portant. I would give them all credit for 
their gymnasia, and their instruction in 
those branches which treat of the mental 
and physical nature of man; but when we 
see so many young men graduating from 
these institutions ; large of brain, but small 
and feeble of body; cultured in science, art, 
and literature, but ignorant of a practically 
useful philosophy of human nature; when 
we see hydra-headed disease pursuing 
them along the dusty highway of life, prey- 
ing upon their footsteps, robbing them of 
their usefulness, and cutting them off in the 
flush of youth or the prime of manhood, I 
can not but think that our higher institu- 
tions of learning fall very far short of attain- 
ing the great object for which they profess 
to strive: the harmonious development of 
the individual, and his preparation to meet 
successfully the temptations and the duties 
and responsibilities of life. 

Said a man of culture, while racked with 
torturing pain brought on by unwise zeal in 
a benevolent cause, “‘ How greatly should I 
have been benefited if one month of the five 
years which I was forced to spend in a vain 
attempt to acquire a mastery over the Latin 
tongue, had been dedicated to conveying to 
me information concerning the structure of 
my body and the causes which preserve and 
impair its functions.” 

Concerning my own experience, I may 
say that I spent four years in one of our first 
colleges, without having acquired even a 
suspicion that a breakfast of buckwheat 
cakes, butter, and syrup would not supply 
the physical waste of an intellectual effort as 
well as one of oatmeal, eggs, or fish; in 
fact, without receiving any instruction what- 
ever in regard to the adaptability of different 
articles of food to supply the needs of the 
system. Yet it would have been casting re- 
proach upon the intelligence of our pro- 
fessors to suppose them ignorant of the 
facts which science has brought to light in 
regard to the properties of the various ar- 
ticles in common use for food. They must 
surely have had sufficient generalizing power 
to have seen that if attention to the laws of 
diet was useful to the ancient athlete, in 
preparing him for his games ; if it is of im- 
portance to the modern prize-fighter, in de- 





veloping in him the highest physical strength 
and vigor to pummel his fellow-man, it can 
not with impunity be ignored by the stu- 
dent, in fitting him in the best manner for 
his moral and intellectual conflict with the 
evils and ignorance of the world. 

Now, while I deplore the neglect with 
which the study of man’s nature is treated 
by our higher institutions of learning, I 
value their instruction in other departments 
very highly. I hope, therefore, you will not 
allow what I have said to diminish your 
confidence in your instructors, or your zeal 
in those branches of study which I have 
placed secondary in importance. Give due 
diligence to these, and I will endeavor to 
give you such practical advice in regard to 
those matters which immediately concern 
your physical well-being, as will supplement 
your instruction in the other departments. 

Were I to discourse to you in regard to 
the importance of health, you would prob- 
ably grow impatient, and exclaim: “ It is 
needless to spend time talking upon this 
trite subject! Every one concedes that 
health is essential to the real enjoyment of 
life and the proper performance of its duties, 
No one denies that pain and disease are 
great evils, and that health is the highest of 
earthly blessings.” But when I look around 
me, and kehold the world peopled with 
groaning invalids, and disease in a thousand 
forms making wretched the habitations of 
men, I can not deem trite or trivial any 
subject in which so much of human happi- 
ness and misery is involved ; or refrain from 
inquiring into the causes which promote so 
great a boon as health, or bring upon us so 
great a scourge as disease. 

Let me impress upon you, then, the impor- 
tance of a sound physical organization as 
the foundation upon which your success in 
college, as well as your success in after-life, 
must be built. 

I know you will say that there are often 
found brilliant minds in feeble bodies ; per- 
haps some of the best scholars in your class 
are notably deficient in physical vigor. But 
follow these lights for a few years, and you 
will find them burned down to the socket 
when the active duties of life require a blaze 
that is strong and unwavering. It is not 
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the spurt which wins the race, but it is the 
steady and energetic effort, sustained by a 
vigorous body and well-trained muscles. 
So in the race of life: of what avail is a 
brilliant effort in the heyday of life, when 
the heart is fresh and vigorous, if it leave us 
panting and exhausted on the very threshold 
of life’s usefulness. Let all your intellectual 
efforts and aspirations, therefore, be subor- 
dinate to your physical health, and you will 
realize the first condition of success and last- 
ing usefulness. 

Before we go farther, it may be well for 
you to have clear ideas of what health and 
disease really are. Health, I take it, is the 
result of the harmonious activity of all our 
bodily organs in accordance with the laws 
of their organization. Disease is the penalty 
which we suffer for the violation of laws by 
which those bodily organs are governed. 
Looking at the subject from this standpoint, 
our interest and our duty as rational and ac- 
countable beings become equally apparent. 
For, if the Creator has imposed upon our 
bodies fixed constitutions, and regulated 
them by definite laws, then it is our duty to 
become familiar with that constitution, and 
to yield obedience te those laws. And, if 
neglecting this, we suffer in disease the 
penalty of our ignorance and disobedience, 
then it becomes apparent that it is equally 
our interest, as it is our duty, to study 
and yield obedience to the laws which 
the Creator has imposed on our physical 
frames. 

I wish to impress upon you the duty of 
yielding obedience to the laws of health, be- 
cause the claim which the Creator’s organic 
laws have upon our moral sense is too gen- 
erally ignored. It seems, indeed, a strange 
inconsistency that good, conscientious Chris- 
tians should present themselves before the 
throne of grace with praises and thanks- 
givings, rejoicing in the near and soul-satis- 
fying communion with their Maker, accept- 
ing the physical evils which befall them in 
humble resignation, as the chastenings of a 
loving Parent, petitioning them for spiritual 
blessings and temporal prosperity, when 
they present their bodies before Him racked 
with pain and wasted with disease, the un- 
happy monuments of the violation of laws 





which He has wisely framed for their wel- 
fare and happiness. I hold that it is our 
duty to study the laws of the Creator, and 
yield them obedience wherever they exist ; 
that His laws are written in our members 
as truly as in His statute book ; and that the 
violation of either is sin. 

Now, the first condition of obedience is 
knowledge. That a youth may do his duty, he 
must first know it ; and, that he may know 
it, it is important that he receive instruction 
in it from those who have charge of his edu- 
cation. So far as instruction in the tech- 
nical knowledge of your physical frame is 
concerned, your teachers will, perhaps, not 
be found wanting in duty; for some time 
during your college course you will receive 
instruction in Anatomy and Physiology, and 
have an opportunity of becoming familiar 
with the structure, function, and laws of 
activity of your various bodily organs. But 
you will find it of little use to know the num- 
ber and names of the bones and muscles, 
how the stomach digests the food, how the 
heart circulates the blood, or the lungs 
effect its sanguification, if you be not trained 
to make a practical application of this 
knowledge in your daily life. For it can be 
useful to you only as it helps to preserve you 
from, or reform, evil habits, and to raise you 
above ignorant and hurtful customs and 
prejudices, by giving you correct principles 
for the guidance of your conduct in all situ- 
ations where the health of the physical sys- 
tem is concerned. And in order to this, 
not only must the intellect be well informed, 
but the propensities and sentiments must 
be trained to yield implicit obedience to its 
dictates, 

As you will receive instraction in the de- 
tails of Physiology, I will confine myself to 
such general observations as will tend to 
impress you with the importance of the 
subject, and to particular instruction in 
those matters only which I deem of the 
greatest moment, but which are commonly 
overlooked and neglected. In my next 
letter, therefore, I will make some prac- 
tical observations on the function of di- 
gestion, 

Affectionately yours, 
PATER CONFIDENS. 
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YELLOW 


EVER as a medical term, has never 

been clearly defined. Authors have 
always been in dispute about its nature and 
essence, scarcely any two agreeing as to 
what it actually is. All, however, agree in 
naming it according to the symptoms mani- 
fested ; as when the skin becornes scarlet, 
they say their patient has scarlet fever ; when 
it becomes red, they say he has red fever, 
also called rubeola, or measles ; when it be- 
comes spotted, they say he has spotted 
fever ; when varied, red and dark, they say 
he has variola or small-pox fever, and when 
the skin becomes yellow they say he has 
yellow fever. Unfortunately for the world 
of mankind, physicians, in their attempt to 
control these different symptoms by various 
drug medication, forget one physiological 
and axiomatic fact: that fever is one and 
the same thing, no matter what symptoms 
occur; and, therefore, what will cure one, 
will cure all. Whatever the cause of vital 
disturbance, two phenomena are always 
present in fever: increased action of the 
heart and lungs, and a corresponding in- 
crease of heat. As there never was a fever 
without these two conditions, increased 
vital action and increased heat, it follows 
that they are the sum total, the very es- 
sence of fever, and all there is of it ; the 
symptoms which give the different names 
varying according to the various causes of 
vital disturbance and the attending condi- 
tions. This neglect of the observance of 
well-known facts in the physiology of man, 
has given rise to all the vain speculations of 
authors on the subject of fever,-and the con- 
sequent worse than useless medicating for 
its higher types. All the exanthems, and 
every other form known as synnochus, are 
treated with no better success to-day under 
the popular sedative medication, than they 
were fifty years ago under the use of the 
lancet and drastic purgation. 

Owing to the fact that medical men have 
overlooked the truth which lay so near to 
them, and based their theories on patho- 
logical symptoms instead of physiological] 
action, they have made the mistake of treat- 
ing the symptoms of fever, instead of the 





FEVER. 


thing itself. We have seen that two phe- 
nomena are always present in fever, no 
matter what the name, and actually consti- 
tute it, viz.: increased vital action, and in- 
creased heat. In the first place, let us see 
what should be done about the increased 
vital action. When the human being is in 
health, the heart beats and the lungs respire 
regularly and normally, according to age, 
sex, and condition ; and the normal heat 
resulting from that normal action, is 98° in 
the axilla, or under the tongue ; the worn- 
out tissues and unassimilated food being 
cast out through the depurating organs, the 
skin, lungs, bowels, and kidneys, without 
the least ill-effect. 

This all happens under the normal stim- 
uli of proper food and drink, pure air, ap- 
propriate exercise and rest, cheerful mental 
impressions, and, in short, everything con- 
tained in physical and mental hygiene. 
These things are said to be imical, or agree- 
able to the Vital Force. But when any- 
thing gets into the blood that is inimical in 
its nature, such as the infectious poisons, 
the Vital Principle, or Life Force, sets up a 
resistance, as shown by the increased action 
of the heart and lungs and the consequent 
excessive heaj. It has been a saying among 
physicians of all schools and in all ages of 
the world, that we must follow nature’s in- 
dications, and in no case do anything that 
would thwart her efforts at removing a dis- 
turbing cause, or righting wrong conditions ; 
for this vital principle, or life force, is al- 
ways striving, under all circumstances of 
health or disease, to preserve the integrity 
of the organism. Then let us put this 
matter into the form of questions and an- 
swers, 

What makes the heart beat and the lungs 
respire normally and regularly in health? 
The LIFE FORCE under hygienic excitants. 

What causes the exalted action of the 
heart and lungs in scarlet fever, measles, 
small-pox, and yellow fever, sometimes even 
doubling the healthy action? THE LIFE 
FORCE under the stimulus of those peculiar 
poisons. 

This is clear, and we draw the inevitable 
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conclusion that the extra action of the heart 
and lungs is nature’s way of getting clear of 
the offending poison, and that the use of 
any medicine or means that would have a 
tendency to directly lessen that action, 
would be simply fighting nature. In the 
treatment of fever, then, of whatever name 


or form, we are not to interfere with the | 
exalted vital action, for that is nature’s 


method of cure. 

But what about this abnormal heat, the 
other half of the fever? Shall we do any- 
thing with it? Aye, most assuredly ; just 
about all we have to do to cure fever of any 
name, is to regulate and equalize the eat 
of the body, and keep it at the normal 
standard. 

Does Nature give any indication as to the 
proper remedy for excessive heat? Yes, in 
the strongest language possible ; for every 
sentient being, from the lowest worm up to 
man, seeks the COOL WATER when over- 
heated. 

Does cool water fill this indication of 
nature? Perfectly, to the full satisfaction 
both of animal and man, and it gives them 
delight to drink it and to bathe in it. 

While this excessive heat, then, is the re- 
sult of that exalted vital action necessary to 
expel morbific matters, and, therefore, is in 
harmony with nature’s processes of cure, 
yet it is provided for by the instinctive de- 
sire in all sentient beings for cool water, 
making water nature's remedy for fever. 
This is fair reasoning, and ought to be con- 
clusive; but we shall see it in a clearer 
light when we come to consider why excess- 
ive bodily heat is dangerous to life, especi- 
ally when there is a seed poison, or death- 
leaven, in the blood. As we have seen, the 
first condition of life and health is that the 
blood shall be 98° in the axilla, or under the 
tongue. Under this temperature all the 
impurities are cast out through the depurat- 
ing organs without the slightest disturbance 
of the physiological functions. 

When, however, the heat of the blood is 
increased by a few degrees, these, impuri- 
ties are converted into poison of the same 
character as that which causes the disturb- 
ance, and so it goes on, more poison, more 
heat, more heat, more poison, until the 
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whole blood, and even the tissues, become 
a seething mass of corruption, often before 
the last spark of organic life has fled. This 
theory of the conversion of impurities in the 
blood into poison of the same character as 
that causing the disturbance, by excessive 
vital heat, I formed many years ago while no- 
ticing the remarkable improvement of a 
desperate and given-up case of typhoid 
fever under the thorough application of 
cool water; and from that day to this I 
have treated all fevers on the principle of 
keeping the vital heat at the normal stand- 
ard so as to prevent such conversion of im- 
purities. 

Under this theory of fever, based on physio- 
logical facts and the cumulative experience of 
all sentient beings in the power of cool water 
to allay excessive vital heat, I have for the last 
quarter of a century treated, with perfect 
success, every form and type of fever known 
in the United States, except the single form 
caused by variola, or small-pox poison; 
and that exception is because I have never 
had the opportunity. But I make this state- 
ment, without the slightest fear of practical 
contradiction, that if the temperature of the 
body be kept at the normal standard and 
equalized, with water, from the first appear- 
ance of excessive heat, there would not be 
enough conversion of impurities into the 
seed poison to cause sufficient determina- 
tion to the skin to form pustules; and the 
second stage of the disease would be entire- 
ly avoided ; and as no infection could re- 
sult, the malady would eventually disappear, 
and all fears of an epidemic cease. 

By the fall of 1873, I had become so 
absolutely certain of the correctness of these 
views of fever, that, though I lived in a 
northern climate, and had never seen a case 
of it, I went to Memphis, Tenn., to treat 
yellow fever in that fearful epidemic. I found 
the disease to be easily cured when taken 
at the commencement, and that no single 
case that I treated—and they were many 
during the six weeks of my stay—showed 
the slightest yellowness of the skin, or other 
secondary symptoms common under the 
heating treatment ; the poison, having been 
all expelled during the three or four days of the 
exalted vital action under the cooling and 
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equalizing processes. My cooling treatment | 
was directed almost entirely to the trunk 
from the hips to the arm-pits. This was 
done by folding a common bed-sheet into 
six thicknesses, wetting it in cool water and 
applying it so as to keep the skin of the 
trunk cool to a healthy hand, or the heat 
under the tongue at 98° by a thermometer, 
This involves considerable labor for the 
nurse and no little annoyance to the pa- 
tient; but I never thought of anything 
better until last year in my practice at Sa- 
lem, Oregon, during an epidemic of typhoid 
fever. The plan is to construct a cot bed- 
stead with two bottoms—the upper one of 
canvas, on which the patient lies, and 
through which the water used will readily 
percolate, and a second bottom of rubber 
cloth, placed just below the upper, and 
sloping toward the foot so as to convey the 
drip from above into a tub or bucket placed 
to catch it. This enables the attendant to 
use water at any temperature desired with- 
out moving the patient ; dripping the cool 
water from the hips to the arm-pits through 
the folded wet sheets. Care must be taken 
that the extremities are kept warm while 





“the excessive heat of the blood is reduced to 


the normal standard by cool applications to 
the trunk. 

When I think of the melancholy fact, as 
stated by one of the most eminent physi- 
cians of modern times, that nine-tenths of 
the human family die of fever in one form 
or another, and feel the conviction, the ab- 
solute certainty, that ninety-nine in every 
one hundred could be cured by prompt and 
efficient water-treatment, I am oppressed 
with a sorrow beyond expression. It is not 
like that sorrow we feel on account of the 
inevitable, but that keen regret for the 
occurrence of what might so much better 
be avoided. How fearfully inefficient have 
been the popular school of practice in its 
treatment of epidemics. During the yellow 
fever at Memphis in 1873, seven of the 
most noted physicians laid down their lives 
a foolish sacrifice to the death-engendering 
heating treatment, which cost over two 
thousand lives and millions of money. I 
say their treatment cost all this, because I 
know that the cooling treatment, as I have 
given it here, is an absolutely sure remedy 
for yellow fever, as well as every other form 
or type of fever known to man. 

G. W. KIBBIE, M.D. 
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maybe the tobacco makes the sermons, or 


but ever fresh subject, comes from the | the best part of them.” 


New Fersey Republican, The neatness of 
the manner in which its many telling points 


are brought out and applied, must elicit the | 
approval of the candid reader, whether he 


be a tobacco-consumer or not: 

“Mother, how much tobacco does it take 
to make a sermon ?” 

“What do you mean, my son ?” 

“Why, I mean how much tobacco does 
father chew, and how many cigars does he 
smoke, while he is making a sermon ?” 

“ Well, the tobacco and cigars don’t make 
the sermons, do they ?” 

“I don’t know but they do—they help 
along, at any rate; for I heard father tell 
Mr. Morris, the minister who preached for 
him last Sunday, that ‘ he could never write 
well without a good cigar.’ So I thought 





“My son, I am shocked to hear you talk 
so!” 

“ Well, mother, I was only telling what 
father said, and it made me think, He said 
a prime cigar was a great solace (whatever 
that is) ; and he said, besides, it drove away 
the blues—put him into a happy frame of 
mind, and simulated or stimulated his brain, 
so he could work better. I suppose stimu- 
late means to make one think easier; and 
I’ve been thinking, mother, if I had some- 
thing to stimulate my brain, I could study 
better; and the next time I have one otf 
those knotty questions in arithmetic to 
work out, I will get a cigar, and see if it 
won’t help me along. You know you often 
tell me if I follow my father’s example, I 
will not go very far astray ; and now I would 
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like a few cigars, to make my brain work 
well, so that I can stand at the head of my 
class.” 

“| hope I shall never see my son with a 
cigar in his mouth; it would be his first 
step to ruin!” 

“You don’t think father is ruined, do 
you? and he has taken a good many steps 
since he has taken the first cigar ?”” 

“I think, my son, your father would be 
better without cigars, or tobacco in any 
shape; but he formed the habit when he 
was young, and now it is hard to break 
it off.” 

“But father says ‘we are to blame for 
forming bad habits, and it is a sin to con- 
tinue in them.’ I heard him say that in 
the pulpit, not long ago. There is old Tom 
Jenkins, who gets tight every day. I sup- 
pose he would find it rather hard to leave 
off drinking whiskey. But father says ‘it 
is no excuse for a man, when he gets drunk, 
to say he is in the habit of getting drunk.’ 
He says it only needs resolution and moral 
courage to break off bad habits.” 

“But, my son, smoking tobacco is not 
quite drinking whiskey and getting drunk.” 

“No, I know that, mother; but I was 
going on to say that, if smoking was a bad 
habit, father would have given it up long 
ago. But I don’t believe smoking does any 
harm; and it does some folks a great deal 
of good. You know how nervous and fidg- 
ety father gets when he has to go a day 
without any cigars; and, besides, he could 
not write his sermons without them. I am 
sure, if he could write as well and do as 
much good without using tobacco, he would 
not spend so much for it. When I want to 
buy a little candy, or a bit of spruce-gum, 
father tells me I had better practice the 
grace of self-denial, and save my money for 
the missionary-box. Besides, he says such 
stuff is not good for me; it will spoil my 
teeth and ruin my health. Now I am quite 
certain that father would not spend so much 
money—more than I ever spent in my whole 
life, for candy, gum, clothes, and everything 
else—if he did not believe tobacco was a 
real benefit to himself and to others. Why, 
mother, do you know anything about the 
price of cigars in these times? Cousin Ed- 





ward Wilkins, who smokes a great many, 
says you can’t get a decent cigar for less 
than fift®en cents; and the best cost forty 
and fifty cents apiece. I heard Deacon 
Tomkins say his cigars cost him six hun- 
dred dollars a year; for he uses nothing 
but the very best, and they are all imported. 
He told father so the other day, when they 
were smoking in the study after dinner, and 
I was trying to get my arithmetic lesson. 
Now, mother, do you think my father and 
the deacon, and a whole host of ministers 
and elders, and temperance lecturers, and 
lots of good Christian people spend so much 
money to keep themselves in bad habits ? 
Why, just the sum that Deacon Tompkins 
alone spends for cigars, would support a 
missionary in the West for a whole year, 
and would be a better salary than many 
Western missionaries now get. Really, 
mother, I can’t believe that using tobacco 
is wrong, as long as so many good Chris- 
tians use it. I don’t care so much about 
chewing. I would rather have some nice 
clean spruce-gum, like they have down in 
Dickson’s store; I would like to smoke as 
my father does; and please, mother, give 
me a little money to get some cigars.” 

“ My son, you may talk the matter over 
to your father. Ask him if he thinks it will 
improve your habits and your manners to 
learn to smoke; if he approves, you may 
ask him for a cigar.” 





How THE PoPeE Lives.—In Pope Pius 
IX., now in his eighty-fifth year, we have 
an example of what simple dietetic habits do 
for a man in the way of giving him health 
and longevity. A Zrzbune correspondent 
says, in the course of a description of the 
daily life of that “‘ Head of the Church ”- 

“ He rises, summer and winter, at half- 
past five, shaves himself, dresses without 
help, and spends half an hour in prayer at a 
little private chapel, by way of preparation 
for Mass. He never omits saying Mass un 
less he is sick. In that case a chaplain 
says it for him and he receives communion. 
He hears a second Mass after finishing his 
own, and then attends to business. About 
nine he takes a bowl of bouillon (broth) or a 
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cup of coffee. The rest of the morning is | breviary, says the rosary, and walks again, 
occupied with audiences and consultations | either in the garden or the galleries of the 
Pp | g g 
with the cardinals, heads of different eccle- | Vatican. 
siastical bureaus, and other officials having | * 
affairs to transact with him. These dis- | “Supper consists of soup, two boiled 
patched, he takes a little exercise in the | potatoes, and fruit ; and at ten, after a final 
warden. He dines alone at two o’clock on | visit to the chapel, the Pope retires to his 
g pe pe 
soup, a bit of douz@z, a single dish of meat | chamber. His bedroom is a modest apart- 
with one vegetable, and fruit. He follows | ment, furnished with Spartan simplicity. 
g P piicity 
a universal Italian custom in mingling a} The stone floor has no carpet; the little 
little wine with the water that he drinks at | iron bed; with hard mattress, has no cur- 
dinner. It is a common white wine which | tains ; and there is no fire, even in the cold- 
he buys from day to day, for he keeps no | est weather. He has but one other room, a 
y' y y Pp 
cellar. The delicacies which are frequently | little cabinet or working-office, with low 
sent to him all find their way to the hospi- ceiling and plain papered walls, furnished 
y pi- | g p pap 
tals. Dinner is followed by a siesta of | with nothing but a table, two chairs, a 
fifteen minutes, after which he reads his | couch, and a bookcase,” 


* - * * * 





A PRESCRIPTION FOR RHEUMATISM. 


NXIOUS ever to place before our read- 

ers every item of counsel which may 
be of service as a remedy or preventive of 
the numerous “ills which flesh,” etc., we 
have cut the following from a number of 
Hall’s Fournal of Health, published awhile 
since, only slightly modifying the phraseo- 
logy. The reader is advised to try all the 
remedies specified, and such faithful per- 
formance will not fail of a certain result. 


| great. 


you please. Do not smoke at all ; smoke as 
much as you like. Take camphor. Drink 
nothing but beer. Do not drink anything 
but whiskey. Drink no ardent spirits. 
Keep in the house. Take a ride out when- 
ever you can. Carry a piece of alum in 
your pocket. Take Turkish baths. Avoid 
the Turkish bath. De Soto spring water is 
So is acetate of potash, and bur- 
dock seed. 


Bathe in hot water with pearl- 
ash in it. Bathe in cold water frequently. 
| Do not bathe at all until you are nearly 
well. Dose catnip tea. Sleep next to flan- 
nel. Go to Arkansas Hot Springs. Go to 


“Sleep with your head toward the north. 
Wear a chest protector. Take nitrate of 
potash ; nitrate sodium ; nux vomica. Sleep 
with a big dog. Use magnetism ; galvan- 
ism ; bromide of ammonium ; iodide of am- | Doolittle Springs, Richfield Springs, Sharon 
monium. Put on mustard plasters; Span- | Springs, Hot Sulphur Springs—to Saratoga, 
ish fly plasters; bromide of potassium ; | to Florida, to Bermuda, to the Sandwich 
iodide of potassium ; lemon juice ; sage tea. | Islands, to California, to the south of France, 
Wear sulphur in your shoes. Carry a piece | to Mexico, to the Azores, to South America. 
of sulphur in your vest pocket. Try hard Wear a horse-chestnut in your left-hand 
rubbing ; oleate of mercury ; common soda ; | breeches pocket. Wear a potato in the 
capsicum ; Radway’s Ready Relief. Wear | other. Take Constitution Water. Wrap 
silk ; white flannel; red flannel ; buckskin. | joints with cotton, and cover with oiled 
Take gin and hemlock ; Reynold’s Specific. | silk, Get out on the prairies, High land is 
Make a necklace of the knots produced by | best for rheumatism. So is Balm of Life 
the sting of an insect on Golden Rod, and | and magnetic salve. Rub with kerosene ; 
wear it next the skin. Exercise and keep | mustang liniment. Put on hop poultice. 
it off. Keep as quiet as possible. Take | Apply hop mashes. Put mustard poultice 
colchicum ; morphine ; Angel’s rheumatic | over the heart. Drink Friedrichshall bitter 
gum; carbolic acid; soft soap bandaged | water. Put on slippery elm poultice. Elec- 
with flannel will do. Do not eat meat; do tric oil. If all these don’t cure, try some- 
not eat eggs or potatoes. Eat anything | thing else.” 
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BRAWN IN THE PULPIT. 


N speaking of the relative influence of 

clergymen, Dr. Holland says: “The 
two great men of the Brooklyn pulpit are 
splendid men physically, and they never 
could have been the powers they are 
had they been otherwise. Dr. Chapin and 
Robert Collyer, though fine and strong in 
intellectual fibre, are not so exceptionally 
remarkable in that particular as to account 
for their long, strong hold upon the public 
mind. The two Boston preachers who 
draw the largest crowds, Mr. Phillips Brooks 
and Mr. Murray, are men of entirely excep- 
tional physique—hard to be matched any- 
where in the world for size and strength. 
It is an inspiration to look at them. Their 
presence is magnetic. They exercise a 
charm which can only come from complete 
manhood—the equipoise of thought and 
intent with voice and might. If we turn to 
our own city, and see where the crowds 





are, we shall find them at Dr. Hall’s and 


Dr. Taylor’s. Mr. Hepworth’s church, too, 
is usually a crowded one. It is no dishonor 
to these men to say that the people do not 
flock to them because they preach the best 
sermons to be heard in New York. There 
are a dozen pulpits furnished with as good 
brains as these. The simple truth is, that 
if they were called upon to preach with a 
slender physique and a weak voice, their 
crowds would leave them. They are large, 
strong, healthy men. America does not 
produce enough of these, and so we were 
obliged to import some of them. The 
Brick Church has called a pastor from 
London, and he is one of the same kind— 
strong enough not only to do an immense 
amount of pastoral work, but to preach 
without fatigue, perform the duties of a 
professorship, take charge of school matters 
in his own district, and carry through all 
the side work that comes to a man in his 
position.” 





THE POTATO. 


BY JULIA 


A Native of the New World—History—Food-Value— 
Whole Accomp ts— Poisonous Ele- 
ments—Culture—Varieties—Harvesting—Cooking. 

Recires, — Potatoes — Boiled, Steamed, Mashed, 
“Snow,” Self-Steamed, Baked. 





N vain we search through classic lore for 

legends of this homely root. Achilles 
did not wash potatoes. Apicius did not 
make false fish out of them. It is more 
than doubtful whether with their depraved 
tastes for high seasoning, those gourmands 
of old would have cared much for the po- 
tato au naturel. But if they tolerated it 
long enough. to learn its capacity for taking 
on foreign flavors, it probably would have 
become a great favorite as the vehicle of 
innumerable seasonings. Escaping, how- 
ever, from such unworthy treatment, and 
coming down to us untainted by association 
with the gods of ancient mythology, it has 
a history more in accordance with the spirit 
of modern progress—the history of sturdy | 
merit and honest worth. 





COLMAN. 
The potato is 
A NATIVE OF THE NEW WORLD. 


It was found in both North and South 
America; and, to this day, wild potatoes 
grow on the mountains of Peru and Chili, 
attaining the size of an inch in diameter. 
Early in the sixteenth century they were 
taken to Spain and England. The sweet 
potato soon became quite a favorite in the 
former country, and was known in England 
as the Spanish dafatas ; but it excited no 
special interest. When Raleigh came 
home from his unfortunate colonial enter- 
prise in Virginia in 1586, he had some po- 
tatoes planted in his garden in Youghal, 
County Cork, Ireland. It is probable that 
he planted the seed from the potato-balls; 
certain it is that he had the potato-balls that 
he raised prepared for the table, and he did 
not find them at all like the potatoes that he 
remembered eating in Virginia. In his an- 
royance he ordered the gardener to pull 
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them and burn them. By this means some 
of the tubers were roasted, and Raleigh 
found in them his Virginia potatoes. 

This hint was enough to secure the culti- 
vation of the plant for its tubers, but not 
enough to secure proper cooking. It was 
seasoned with sugar and used as a con- 
serve, and, of course, no one liked it. We 
may smile at this as an absurdity—wonder 
why they did not try some other method of 
cookery ; but we are not in a position to say 
much about it, for we have not long since 
made a mistake quite as absurd in season- 
ing the tomato with salt and pepper, instead 
of treating it like other fruits with sugar. 

With all the rest we must remember that 
the people of those times had rather a sur- 
feit of new things, and so many extrava- 
gant stories were told of the products of 
the newly-discovered countries—so many 
things were introduced which were not 
adapted to the soil and the climate of the 
places where they were tried, to say nothing 
of a general distrust of the tastes of these 
newly-discovered barbarians, that we need 
not wonder at any failures to discover at 
once what was valuable and desirable. As 
a specimen of the things upon which they 
were called to decide, we may mention 
tobacco, which was brought to the attention 
of the public by this very Raleigh ; and it 
must be acknowledged that its taste and 
properties were not calculated to create 
much confidence in anything else that he 
might offer. 

HISTORY. 

For a long time the potato was scorned 
and undervalued. Gerard’s “ Herbal,” ten 
years later, speaks of it as a rarity not fit 
for common food. In 1663, it is mentioned 
among the articles provided for the household 
of James I., and as costing two shillings a 
pound, when shillings were worth much more 
than they are now. In 1663, Mr. Buckland 
drew the attention of the Royal Society to the 
value of the tuber as an article of food, and 
recommended its cultivation as a safeguard 
against famine; little suspecting that it 
would become an indirect means of famine. 
In 1687, a whole century after its introduc- 
tion, a Mr. Woolridge describes the potato 
as having been planted in various places to 





good advantage, but adds, “I do not hear 
that it has yet been assayed whether they 
may not be propagated in great quantities 
for the use of swine and other cattie.”” The 
“Gardener’s Kalendar,” for 1708, states 
that the root is very near the nature of the 
Jerusalem artichoke, although not so good 
and wholesome; while ten years later, a 
noted horticultural authority of’ those times 
considers it “of less note than horse-rad- 
ish, radish, scorzonera, beets, and skirret” 
—some of which are entirely unknown to 
the majority of the present population— 
while the potato is, at least, half of the time 
the only “vegetable” on the tables of the 
“well-to-do.” A late British writer com- 
plains that if a person at dinner do not hap- 
pen to care for the joint, or has already 
eaten enough for the day of that kind of 
food, he has nothing to fall back upon but 
potatoes. Quite a change since 1720, when 
Bradley did not think them worthy of no- 
tice on their own intrinsic merits; but as 
they were “not without admirers,” he 
would not pass them by in silence. 

The descendants of the English in our 
own country, the very native place of the 
plant, shared in this indifference. In New 
England, as late as the commencement of 
the present century, potatoes were consid- 
ered food {t only for the animals and very 
poor people. The children, however, appre- 
ciated them, and used to roast and eat them 
between meals, very much as they do chest- 
nuts now. I remember hearing the story 
that when my own father was in his cradle, 
an older brother and sister had just drawn 
out of the ashes some potatoes that they 
had been roasting on the hearth in their 
childish play, when visitors were announced, 
and they tossed the dainties into the cradle 
and covered them up ; the youngsters being 
ashamed to be caught eating such plebian 
things. Then, of course, the baby remon- 
strated against the scalding, and the offend- 
ing tubers were brought to light far more 
conspicuously than if they had remained in 
the chimney corner. 

FOOD-VALUE, 

Slowly, but surely, and equally with its 
popularity in the estimation of the public, 
has risen its value as an article of food 
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Now all the leading writers on food-topics, 
or nearly all of them, place the potato at 
the head of all the so-called vegetables, and 
next to the cereals in nutritious value. The 
amount of its nutrition is usually rated at 
about twenty-five per cent., the remainder 
being mostly water. Of this solid matter, 
the greater part is starch, the proportion of 
which varies with the season. In the win- 
ter it ranges as high as seventeen or eight- 
een per cent.; while, in the summer, it 
runs as low as ten percent. In this fact, 
we have an explanation of the difference in 
taste and nutrition between old and new 
potatoes. The nitrogenous matter seldom 
ranges higher than two per cent., and the 
sugar, three; while the fat is usually less 
than one. There is a still smaller propor- 
tion of albuminous matter, and a minute 
quantity of chloride of potassium and as- 
paragin. Besides these, there is a larger 
proportion of acids—citric and malic—than 
is usually noticed in speaking of the con- 
stituents of the tuber, and this partly ac- 
counts for the fact that the potato is more 
than most other vegetables considered a 
specific for the scurvy. It also makes it a 
partial substitute for fruits in their unavoid- 
able absence. If, therefore, we find at a ta- 
ble where the furnishing is beyond our con- 
trol, a supply of potatoes and no fruit, it is 
well to eat largely of the potatoes. 
WHOLESOMENESS, 


There are very few articles of food so 
perfect in themselves that any one of them 
can be considered so good as several taken 
together—one supplying the constituents 
lacking in another. Next to the grains, we 
consider that the potato comes the nearest 
to answering this requisition. It is not so 
perfect as wheat; it does not contain all the 
fourteen elements said to exist in the human 
body. Oatmeal is more complete than po- 
tato, but the potato comes much nearer to 
the grains in composition than any other of 
the so-called “ vegetables.”” Though it has 
also a larger proportion of water than any 


of the grains in their natural condition, still | 
not more than they have after passing | 


through the usual culinary processes by 
which they are fitted for the table. 
Experiments have been tried by feeding 


| prisoners on potatoes exclusively, and they 
| liked the diet better than they did that ot 
| any other one thing, and throve upon it. 
In the voluntary diets of different peoples, 
we have no other two things tried so exclu- 
sively and on so large a scale as oatmeal and 
potatoes ; and, while we are obliged to con- 
fess that the indications are in favor of the 
former, we must remind the reader that in 
neither case is the diet so exclusive as usu- 
ally represented. The potato-eating Irish 
frequently use oatmeal, and almost always 
have either milk or buttermilk with their 
potatoes. The Scotch also commonly use 
milk with their oatmeal. It certainly re- 
quires a much larger capacity to hold and 
digest sufficient potato than it does of grains 
or of ordinary mixed diet. Hence, children 
who eat of them largely are apt to become 
“ pot-bellied,” and they say the same of the 
Irish ; but we confess that we have never 
noticed it among those of that nationality 
who have come under our notice, though we 
have not seen them in their native potato-~ 
patch. Three and one-half pounds at each 
of the three meals per day is the average 
allowance where potatoes and milk form the 
diet. 


ACCOMPANIMENTS., 


While this is much better than most of 
the mixed diets of civilized life, we believe 
it can be greatly improved by judicious mix- 
ing with other articles. Nor would we 
choose flesh-meat and fat as the best ac- 
companiments. True, there is no fat in the 
potato, but there is starch, which, like fat, 
contains carbon; and that, too, in a much 
better form for assimilation. For it must 
be remembered that even those physiolo- 
gists who favor the use of fat have not yet 
told us whether it is digested and assimi- 
lated, and, if so, how it is done—and there 
are good reasons for supposing that it is not - 
done. If meat is to be eaten, we think po- 
tato one of the very best things to go with 
it; but peas and beans are still better ac- 
companiments for the potato. They have 
little carbonaceous matter and much albu- 
minous. They are very nutritious, to off- 
set which the potato furnishes the desired 
bulk. They also harmonize very finely to 
| the taste ; and, if the beans are rather moist 
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and have been cooked without changing the 
water, they off-set the dryness of the potato 
completely. A little fruit and some wheat 
bread will make this one of the most satis- 
factory meals a person can eat, provided his 
digestive organs are in good condition, and 
he does not over-eat, especially of the 
beans. 

With regard to the medical properties of 
the potato—so much vaunted in the case of 
scurvy—it is somewhat instructive to ob- 
serve that it is stipulated that they must be 
eaten wzthout salt; and if by further inves- 
tigation it should prove that any good, 
wholesome food, guiltless of salt, prevents 
or cures the scurvy, perhaps people might 
begin to suspect that scurvy is a disease re- 
sulting from the use of too much salt, and 
then the whole matter would begin to as- 
sume a different aspect. But then we fre- 
quently hear it said that the potato is really 


POISONOUS, 


We know that it belongs to a suspicious 
family—the So/anacea—to which also be- 
long Digitalis, Tobacco, and some other 
poisonous plants. We suppose, too, it must 
be conceded that the tops are not whole- 
some food, but we do not understand that 
this proves anything against the tuber when 
properly grown and preserved. There are 
other instances of poisonous plants, the 
starch of which is used for food—notably, the 
Manithot, which yields the tapioca. There is 
reason to suppose also that the skin of the 
potato contains an acrid juice, since the wa- 
ter in which unpeeled potatoes have been 
cooked has an acrid, disagreeable flavor. 
But, if so, the heat drives it off; for the skins 
of baked potatoes are eaten without injury 
to health, and none even of the disagreeable 
flavor is discovered in them. It is evident 
that this whole subject has received no close 
and accurate investigation ; for you will see 
that those who should be scientific writers 
talk about the water in which potatoes are 
boiled as being poisonous, as if we cooks 
were not constantly boiling potatoes in soup 
and eating water and all; while, in the fa- 
mous boiled dinner of the Yankee farmer, the 
potatoes are boiled with meats and other 
vegetables, none of which appear to take 
any harm from badness imparted to the wa- 


> 
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ter by the potatoes. They never mention 
that the presence of the skins makes any 
difference in the quality of the water. But 
the fact is, that when potatoes are boiled 
with their skins, the water is acrid and dis- 
colored ; while, if pared before boiling, the 
water is starchy and sweet—so much so, 
that, if sufficiently reduced, it may be 
mashed with the potatoes, to their evident 
improvement, as is done in the case of col- 
cannon. The acrid matter, then, is in the 
skins ; but that it is poisonous is very doubt- 
ful—though the young shoots, possibly the 
tops, and certainly the tubers that have 
turned green by exposure to air and light, 
seem sufficiently unfit for food to be called 
poisonous, 
CULTURE, 

New land is much the best for the pro- 
duction of a good quality of potatoes; next 
to that pasture land, with the turf newly 
turned. A dry and light soil is much bet- 
ter than a stiff, clayey, or wet soil, these 
latter being liable to induce rot. If the 
soils are moderately rich, no manure will 
be required. If not, chip-manure, plaster, 
lime, bone-dust, salt, and ashes are much 
to be preferred to rich, heating manures, 
and generally it is found better to enrich 
the entire surface than to manure in the hill. 
The potato,is a product that is cultivated 
too much for its quantity, rather than its 
quality. The manuring that will turn out 
the largest amount is used, almost regard- 
less of the grossness of the feeding. People 
do not seem to be able to distinguish in the 
matter of taste between good, bad, and in- 
different potatoes, though the potato rot has 
taught them a lesson on that subject, and the 
quality of the potato has since that been 
much more closely scanned than previously. 
People find that fresh, coarse, rank manure 
produces badly-flavored potatoes, besides 
favoring the tendency to decay. Of all 
available fertilizers, limé and wood-ashes 
are probably the most extensively used by 
the intelligent cultivators, who are willing 
to take some pains to produce such an arti- 
cle as they prefer to eat at their own table. 
Further than preventing the rotting of the 
tubers on his hands, such care would go 
for nothing in the general market. Pota- 
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toes are potatoes, and sometimes they are 
mealy, and that is about all the information 
the purchaser requires or cares to gain, ex- 
cepting the variety of which we will speak 
hereafter. 

The question of planting whole or cut 
tubers, or eyes, has been much agitated of 
late; some maintaining that the cutting 
leads to such a degeneracy of the sort as to 
produce decay. It seems to us very much 
like the propagation of fruit by grafting, 
but the healthfulness of this process has 
also been questioned of late. Who shall say 
that agriculture is an unintellectual pursuit, 
when matters of such nicety and impor- 
tance are to be decided practically? Some 
items that we have gleaned by the way 
from the discussion of these undecided ques- 
tions, are that eyes and sets produce small- 
er tubers, as also does the use of too large 
a proportion of seed. Six or eight bushels 
to the acre is considered by experts as the 
best proportion. These should be planted 
deeply enough to prevent their pushing out 
of the surface of the ground, and thus be- 
coming injured by exposure to the air. Se- 
curity on this point requires a familiarity 
with the habits of the different varieties, 
some of which push out of the ground more 
readily than others. 

A recent series of observations decided 
that level culture, without hilling up, is bet- 
ter. This will require deeper planting, but 
avoid the liability to expose the tubers at 
the side of the hill. The weeds should be 
carefully kept down until the blossoms ap- 
pear, after which the plants should not be 
disturbed. This quiet is said to favor the 
setting and growth of the tubers. Again, 
if the buds or blossoms are cut off, the 
strength that otherwise would have gone to 
them, will be thrown into the roots, and in- 
crease and improve them. 

VARIETIES. 

Many of the varieties of the potato have 
been obtained by simply sowing the seed 
which matures in the “ balls,” and planting 
the little tubers the second season. By the 
time these are harvested the best can be 
selected to be further thinned out another 
year. To make the experiment still more 
favorable, blossoms of the best sorts may 


| be hybridized, as already described for fruits. 
Some of our best varieties have been pro- 
duced in this way. 

The difference in the qualities of varieties 
is very marked, though many people do not 
yet understand that a good variety may have 
the same amount of nutrition in a much 
smaller compass than a poor one. A Mer- 
cer, fine-grained and full of starch, often 
contains as much nutrition as a coarse, 
watery potato of twice its size. This may 
be partly determined by the specific gravity, 
the heavier a potato is for its size, the larger 
its proportion of starch and of nutriment. 
This specific gravity may also be tested by 
putting the different specimens in a strong 
solution of salt and water, when some of 
them will be found so light that they will 
almost swim on the surface. An apprecia- 
tion of this. difference we can see to some 
extent in the different prices at which each 
variety is quoted in the market. 


HARVESTING. 


Potatoes are not really fit to eat until they 
are ripe. They contain very little nutrition 
and less taste. They have little starch, and, 
consequently, they are waxy and difficult of 
digestion. The period of ripeness may be 
known by the decay of the tops. As soon 
as possible after this happens they should 
be dug. Dry soil and dry weather should 
be selected for the occasion, and they should 
be removed immediately to a dark place, 
where a draft of air will dry them rap- 
idly, so that in the course of a few hours 
they may be placed in the barrels in which 
they are to remain. A little heating and 
sweating will occur within a few days, and 
then they should be closely covered from 
light and air. The exposure of a single 
day to them in the field after digging, is 
often sufficient to ruin their best qualities. 
We advise no one to purchase at the gro- 
ceries where so little pains is taken to shield 
them from such exposure, or, if you must go 
there, insist upon their being brought from 
the cellar, where they have had Iess exposure. 


COOKING. 


The great secret of cooking potatoes well 
is to have a good heat, and stop the process 





at the right time. The potato is peculiar 
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in this respect. Grains, mushcs, breads, 
fruits, and vegetables of almost all other 
kinds, may cook a few minutes more or 
less without being utterly ruined; but 
treat the potato in this way, and you might 
as well leave it off the list, for serving it will 
only proclaim your failure, and become a 
source of aggravation to those who try to 
eat it. The exact result can be better se- 
cured by boiling or steaming than by any 
other method, because the heat is more 
uniform. It stands at 212°, and can not 
vary much from this so long as the boiling 
continues. . Some potatoes require more 
time than others; notably new potatoes re- 
quire less time than old, say about twenty 
minutes, while old require twenty-five, thir- 
ty, or thirty-five, according to the age, size, 
etc. The best way is for each cook to time 
those she has to use, and know just when 
to test them, and then take them up as soon 
as they are done. 

In baking, they require more time, and 
will vary much more in the time required, 
inasmuch as the heat of the oven is much 
more variable than that of boiling water, 
and there is no method of ascertaining it 
exactly. A baked potato is worse about 
spoiling by standing after it is done, than a 
boiled potato, besides being entirely useless 
for warming over. 

They are more mealy when boiled in just 
about water enough to cover them, also 
better if not boiled in very large quantities. 
In steaming, the quantity of water is of less 
importance, only it will be necessary to 
boil very fast, as this makes more steam, 
and, therefore, secures more heat. 

If these precautions are observed there 
will be very little difference in either taste 
or wholesomeness between those which are 
steamed or boiled. Potatoes are better to 
be served whole, either with or without the 
skins. There is no other way in which 
you get the flavor of a potato so perfectly 
as to boil or steam it in the skin, peel it, 
and eat it from the hand, as you would an 
apple, with no accompaniment whatever, 
excepting, perhaps, a little stewed fruit ; 
the next best thing is to break it into 
mouthfuls on the plate with a fork. If 
mashed, so many of the starch-grains at 





once take up the moisture of the mouth, as 
to create a disagreeable dryness, which 
seems to require butter, gravy, or some 
artificial moisture; but even when these are 
added, they do not make it so palatable as 
when served whole in the manner just de- 
scribed. 

We have the same objection to baked 
potatoes, which to be good at all must turn 
out mealy, The only compensation is in 
eating the skins, which, when well baked, 
are a pleasant and wholesome addition, 
though requiring careful mastication. 

Fried potatoes are simply indigestible 
and abominable. In the most careful cook- 
ing they take up too much grease for health, 
for if the grease must be used, it is much 
less hurtful if not cooked in. 

We have much more to say about this 
important esculent that we must defer till 
another article, which will also include the 
treatment of the sweet potato. 


RECIPES. 


BorteD PoTaTors.—Wash the tubers careful- 
ly, using a brush, if necessary, to clean them; 
cut away every imperfection, and if there are 
none, have at least two cuts on each tuber, on 
opposite sides... Some kinds are best put to cook 
in hot water, and some in cold. Try each kind 
for yourself, and proceed accordingly. Let there 
be just water enough to cover them ; cover the 
kettle clos@ly and boil without intermission until 
done. Note the time they require to cook. 
Probe with a fork, and take them off a minute 
before, rather than a minute after, the right time, 
and make it up by letting them stand longer in 
the kettle to dry. Pour off the water completely 
and return them to the fire to dry out. Serve in 
a hot vegetable dish, and cover with a thinly- 
woven towel, folded in several thicknesses, un- 
covering only as you serve them out. 


STEAMED PoTtatTors.—Prepare them precisely 
as for boiling. If they are to be pared first, let 
the skins be as thin as possible, for just under 
the skin lies the best part. A closely-covered 
boiler, with an inside perforated boiler let down 
into it, is better than a boiler with a steamer set 
on the top of it, because more of the steam is 
likely to be preserved and utilized, and the nearer 
they are to the water the hotter they will be 
likely to be, though the latter should not reach 
the potatoes. When done, dry them off and 
serve them as recommended above. 


MasHED Potators.—The skins may be 
moved from these either before or after boiling 
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or steaming, though the peeling afterward leaves 
more nutrition and a better taste. If the quan- 
tity to be treated is small, let one mash up with a 
fork quickly in a hot dish, while another peels ; if 
large, let both dish and pestle be warmed, plac- 
ing the dish in the oven and throwing the pota- 
toes into it as fast as they are peeled. Then let 
them be very thoroughly mashed. The longer 
they are worked, the lighter and more creamy 
they will be. For moisture a small proportion 
of green-corn cream or oatmeal milk may be 
added, if desired. 

Potato Syow.—Rub hot mashed potatoes 
quickly through a rather coarse sieve, while an- 
other constantly strikes the sieve, so as to break 
into short pieces. This is a fancy dish for deli- 
cate persons. Great pains should be taken to 
have it served warm. * 


Se_F-STEAMED PoTaToEs.—Have an iron ket- 
tle closely covered ; fill it about two-thirds full 
of potatoes, washed and cut as in the first recipe 
above. Set it over a moderate fire, and let them 
cook entirely without water, a few minutes 





longer than for boiling or steaming with water. 
Test them in the same way, and serve in the 
same way when done. © This is not at all difficult 
to do; the moisture m the tuber, as it is 
forced out by the heat,’falling down and creat- 
ing steam enough to cook them thoroughly. It 
is one of the most delicious and satisfactory 
methods of cooking the potato. 


BaKep Porators.—Understand your oven, 
and do not undertake to bake potatoes without 
you are sure of a good heat. It is not necessary 
to cut them in dressing, any further than to re- 
move defective places. Be sure, however, to have 
them scrupulously clean, so that the skins may be 
eaten. Rinse freely, drain, and place the largest 
in the hottest place ; keep watch of them more 
closely than in boiling, because you can not so 
readily judge the heat. Try them by squeezing 
in a folded napkin, and as soon as you can crush 
them through, remove them to a hot dish, break- 
ing each one in the napkin, so as to allow the 
steam to escape. Cover them with a large, clean, 
folded towel and serve warm. 





RECORD OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 


Comparative Weight of the Brain in Men 
and Women.—As a contribution to social sci- 
ence, and as a curious illustration of the prin- 
ciples of psychology taught by Gall and 
Spurzheim, the latest results concerning the 
relative development of the various centres 
of nervous activity in men and women, may 
not be destitute of interest. Professor Ja- 
cobi, of Berlin, whose great work on the 
“Evolution of Society” is in its second vol- 
ume, has made a most careful and exhaus- 
tive investigation on this subject as respects 
the Germanic races. He finds that the spinal 
marrow in women is appreciably smaller in 
transverse section than it is in men, and that 
the development of the anterior horns of the 
gray matter is less marked ; showing, as con- 
cerns the instincto-motor centres, a decided 
preponderance in favor of the male. This is 
true of the mammalia, as a class, and indi- 
cates an increased capacity on the part of the 
male to endure muscular tension. The con- 
tents of the spinal canal stand for the two 
Sexes in the proportion of 100 in the female 
to11s inthe male. The frontal lobes of the 


brain in the male are to those of the female | 


as 113 to 100. In men the ideo-motor cen- 
in women, as 45 to 100. The temporo- 
spheroid lobes are as 114 in men to 100 in 
women ; the vital centres as 107 to 100; the 
lobes of the cerebellum as 108 to 100; the 
occipital lobes as 111 to 100. The posterior 
Parietal region preponderates in the female 
and is to the same region in the male as 105 
to100. The superior parietal region shows 
aN average equality in both sexes. The lum- 





bar section of the spinal marrow is as 105 in 
the female to 100 in the male. The relative 
weight of the brain in the two sexes during 
the forty years of active life, from 20 to 60 
years of age, is as follows in grammes: 


Men. Women. 
aoto2syearsold, . . 1394 . — ° 2235 
sen? 6 o + MMB ee eens Oe 
gotogo “* 404. 0 0 0 co «68898 
qotoso * ° e 2379 ° eee wage 
oue = = . « 38 2% 4 1234 
Average during active life, 1389 = oe + 1249 


Relative proportions, . . 111 ° 100 


Dry as these data seem, they constitute such 
valuable materials forthe comparative psy- 
chology of the sexes as enable the man of 
science to indicate the relative spheres of the 


two in active life. The distinction of sex 
commences, indeed, in the very first processes 
of foetal development, long previous to any 
distinct traces of organic structure, in the 
predominance of the serous over the mucous 
layer of cells, or of the mucous over the se- 
rous ; so that a practiced physiologist would 


| be able to state with proximate certainty 
tres are to the rest of the brain as 51 to 100; | 


from the serous predominance in the first 
that the still rudimentary embryo will produce 
a male, and from the mucous predominance 
in the last that a female will be the result. 
The serous layer is the proper parent of 
bones, muscles, and motive structure ; the 
mucous of the glandular and mucous struc- 
tures. The vascular layer, from which the 
heart and vital organs are developed, arises 
from the two, the punctum saliens, appearing 
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simultaneously with the first trace of vascu- 


larity, and giving origin to those protoplas- | 
mic currents which are the main instruments | 


of the subsequent organic development. In 


accordance with the superior development in | 


the male of tissues having a serous origin, 
the development of the red corpuscles of the 
blood is correspondingly greater, and the 


male has a larger liver—the organ concerned | 


in the reduction and excretion of such cor- 
puscles. The distinction of sex may thus be 
pursued into the elementary processes of 
physiology, showing, in general, that in the 
vertebrate male there is always a predomi- 
nance of motor tissues, and in the female a 
predominance of the tissues concerned in, or 
retated to, sentiment and emotion. 


Darwinism in Diseases—M. Alphonse de 
Candolle has recently contributed an essay 
to the medical rubric, which has excited con- 
siderable comment among the knot of savants 
forming the Society of Physics and Natural 
History, at Geneva, Switzerland. It consists 
in an application of the law of natural selec- 
tion to diseases. According to M. de Con- 
dolle’s hypothesis, when a disease has severe- 
ly attacked that portion of the population not 
advanced in years, the following generation, 
descending from persons not disposed to 
take the disease, will also be in the same 
condition by an ordinary effect of the heredi- 
tary law. There is, therefore, a reason for 
the diminution of the epidemic; and it is 
explained by this law, therefore, why the at- 
tacks of an epidemic are most severe the first 
time it appears among a population, and why 
it afterward becomes rarer and less fatal, 
which has always been the case with most 
diseases of this kind. Atthe end of several 
generations, however, a population moder- 
ately attacked by a disease resembles in con- 
dition a population that has never had it, and 
the resultis an increased intensity. Apply- 
ing these principles to the small-pox, M. de 
Condolle estimates that at the date when Jen- 
ner introduced vaccine, the variolic affection 
was weakened relative to the age preceding. 
Vaccine ought, therefore, he thinks, to be 
more efficacious when it is applied to a simi- 
lar condition than it was when Jenner applied 
it. Small-pox having nearly disappeared 
from Europe for two generations, the new 
population is less exempted from its attacks, 
and the date may not be far off when it will 
manifest all its former epidemic virulence. 


A Steam Lamp.—At the recent meeting of 
the British Association, Mr. R. Lavendar, 
Kirkcaldy, read a paper descriptive of a lamp 
specially adapted for collieries, the merits of 
which was that it gave a great light at a small 
cost. The lamp, as shown at Kelvin Grove 
Museum, consists of a glass lantern eighteen 


inches square, with a funnel twenty-four | 


inches high. Into this is introduced a jet of 
steam, about one-sixteenth of an inch in di- 
ameter, the object of which is to create a par- 
tial vacuum in the lantern. The consequence 
is, that the surrounding air is forced through 





the burner of the lamp, causing almost com. 
plete combustion of the oil. A very brilliant 
light is thus produced, which is increased 
partly owing to the products of combustion 
being continuously removed and a volume 
of fresh air being introduced. The results 
obtained from a four-inch wick had been 
equal to a light of upward of six hundred 
sperm candles. 


The Laws of Taste and Smell—Dr. Hugh 


| lings Jackson, whose name has long been fa- 
| miliar as that of one of the first neurologists 
| of the age, has just published a series of ob 


servations as to the relative functions of the 
olfactory and gustatory nerves. To under- 
stand how complex the sensation of taste, as 
generally spoken of, really is, it must be re- 
membered, that the membranes of the mouth 
and the surface of the tongue are abundantly 
supplied with tact-buds, or papilla of ordi- 
nary feeling ; so that what is styled taste is 
always accompanied by a perception of form 
and consistence, and of heat or cold. Slimi- 
ness, for example, is a perception of the 
tact-buds, not of thetaste-buds. Lastly, the 
distribution of the olfactory nerve is so inti- 
mately connected with that of the nerve of 
gustation that the two usually act in unison. 
Thus what is generally, though inaccurately, 
styled taste is a triple sensation, involving the 
simultaneous impression of nerves of feeling, 
smell, and taste. It becomes important, 
therefore, to discriminate, since the fifth pair, 
the glosso-pharyngial, and the olfactory nerves 
are all involved in the function of taste, and 
an impairment of the function in the ordina- 
ry acceptation of the term, may imply lesion 
of either. In point of fact, as a general rule, 
when patients complain of impairment of the 
sense of taste, it will be found on experiment 
that the 8lfactory nerve is the part especially 
affected, and that there is really no loss of 
function in the fifth pair. A very simple ex- 
periment will settle this question. Dropa 
little essence of peppermint on a lump of loaf- 
sugar, and place it upon the patient’s tongue. 
The tact-buds will respond with a sensation 
of heat, and the taste-buds will perceive the 
proper taste of the sugar, if the function of 
the fifth pair is undisturbed ; while, if there 
is defective olfaction, what is styled the taste 
of peppermint, will be absent. Conversely, 
if the latter is present, and it is the sugar 
that remains unperceived, then the taste-buds 
have lost their function, and the olfactory 
nerve is not the seat of thelesion. Camphor 
in solution, dropped on sugar, is also a good 
test. The point is, that neither peppermint 
nor camphor have any proper taste, but are 
in reality smelled. Blood is said to havea 
salty taste ; but in reality it is not the albu 
minous constituents of the blood, but several 
salts, held in solution in them, that are tasted. 
The remainder of the impression is one of 
flavor and of consistency, apprehended by 


| the nerves of feeling and the olfactory fila- 


ments. And this brings on the distinction 
in function between the olfactory nerves an 
the filaments of gustation, as founded in nat- 
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ure. Itis this: Crystalline bodies, soluble | due to the same constituents. Carbolic acid 
in water, or in the secretion of the salivary | has a sweetish taste, but aroma proceeds froin 
glands, are tasted ; colloid bodies, oxidizable | unseparated impurities, and the more refined 
in air, and susceptible of diffusion, are smell. | the acid, the less it impresses the olfactory 
ed. Thus sugar, salt, etc., are tasted, and | nerves. The distinction, then, between smell- 
have no effect whatever on the olfactory | able and tasteable bodies, is purely one of 
nerves; while, with colloid compounds, the | solubility in water or in air; and the sense 
sensation is due to an aroma that is appre- | of taste may be as readily destroyed by loss 
hended by smell. With mixed bodies, col- | of function in the salivary glands as by loss 
loid but holding crystalline elements in so- | of function in the taste-buds themselves. It 
lution, such as animal and vegetable tissues, | will be seen, therefore, that to make a correct 
the so-called sensation of taste is always a | diagnosis in a case of this kind, involves an 
mixed one. It would be a mistaxe to sup- | exceedingly careful and exact analysis of all 
pose that, because an aromatic body has a | the functions represented bythe mouth and 
sweetish taste, the aroma and the taste are | nose, 








AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


(The mind is the man. Farming, in the highest sense, is not simply doing the hard work necessary. Thiscaa be 
done by muscle when directed by brains. The true farmer is he who can plan, direct, and control skillfully.] 





As this department is one which should contain the | bones so soft that they will crumble to pow- 
most recent gleanings of wisdom and experience,-ur | der under a very slight pressure, and they 
readers and friends in the rural districts are invit- | give a nice little pile of most valuable ma- 
ed to send us any items of value to agriculturists in | nure, ready for immediate use. Any of the 
general,and which should have a wide circulation. | bones not sufficiently subdued I return to the 
Due credit will, in every case, be given to the con- | hogshead again, for another twelve months’ 
tributor. slumber.” 


How to Treat a Shying Horse.— 
Never strike a horse for shying or starting 
when an unpleasant object presents itself, nor 
when his fears are excited. A soothing word, a 
steady rein, and a gradual introduction to 
the object which excites the animal will soon 
teach him to confide in his master and be- 
come fearless. We have taken a horse at 
ten years old whose nerves were very excit- 
able, and who had become unmanageable 
and would run away at the sound of or sight 
of a locomotive or railroad train, or any ob- 
| ject suddenly presented in the road, and 
after a few weeks’ steady and kind handling 
on the road and in the stable, had him stand 
and view an approaching railroad train quiet- 
ly ; a horse which no rein or bit would hold 
when once excited became manageable with 
a slack rein and a soothing word. 





Profit in a Good Soil.—A good soil 
rarely fails, even in a poor season, of re- 
wurning a paying income for the labor ex- 
pended on it in the cultivation of any crop 
adapted to it. The Prairie Farmer says on 
this point: “ The idea that the number of 
acres in crops indicates the farmer’s income 
must be abandoned, and the number of bush- 
els per acre must be looked for instead. 
There is certainly less profit in ploughing 
fifty acres, to raise one thousand bushels of 
grain, than in ploughing but twenty-five to 
grow the same amount, and trusting to good 
seasons for fair crops will not be thought of 
by the improved farmer. A rich and well- 
cultivated soil will usually make fair returns 
in what we call bad or unfavorable seasons. 
What the farmer on a poor soil would call a 
good season seldom comes.” 

Bone Fertilizer Home-Made.—A France to her Farmers,—tThe fol- 
contributor to the Horticulturist buys bones of | lowing is the translation of a notice posted 
a butcher at a dollar the hundred pounds, and | 0” the walls of the rural schools, and at the 
considers them the cheapest fertilizer he can | entrance of the Government forests in France: 
obtain. He transforms them into meal by | “ Department of Agriculture—This notice is 
the following simple process: “I have a placed under the guardianship of the good 
large, water-tight hogshead standing out of | sense and honesty of the public. 
doors, near the kitchen. In the spring I “ The hedgehog feeds upon mice and other 
cover the bottom about six inches deep with | rodents, on snails and other creatures hurt- 
dry soil. On this I put a layer of bones, | ful to agriculture. Do not injure the hedge. 
about the same depth, and cover them en- | hog. 
tirely with unleached ashes. On these an- “The toad, the great friend of the farmer, 
other layer of bones, then ashes, and so on till | destroys from twenty to thirty insects every 
the hogshead is full. I leave it then exposed | hour. Do not kill the toad. 
tosun and rain all summer and winter till “The mole—He is the destroyer of innu 
the next spring. Then on removing the con- | merable insects destructive to plants. Vege- 





‘tents of the hogshead, I find nearly all the | table substances haze never been found in 
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his stomach; he does far more good than 
harm. Do not harm the mole. 

“ The hanneton (a variety of June bug)—The 
mortal enemy of agriculture ; lays from sev- 
enty to eighty eggs. Death to the hanneton. 

“ Birds—Every province in France loses 
millions annually through the havoc made by 
insects, and the birds are the only creatures 
capable of keeping them in check. They are 
the best friends of the farmer. Children, do 
not rob the nests of the birds.” 


Use of Muck.—On light sandy soils, 
well-rotted muck is often useful in increasing 
their retentive power, so as to make com- 
mon manures last longer and produce 
greater effects than they otherwise would. 
They improve the mechanical condition of 
such soils, if they do not add any element of 
fertility. But mud or muck differs greatly in 
quality. Some kinds are far better than 
others. Some may be worth their cost while 
others are comparatively worthless.—Jfass. 
Ploughman. 


Five Crops to One Root.—Says the 
Fresno (Cal.) Zxfositor ; “ A specimen of oats 
is on exhibition at the Central California Col- 
ony which is a fair illustration of what can be 
done by irrigation. On one root five dis- 
tinct crops have been produced this season. 
The first two crops have ripened and the 
grain has fallen out, the third crop has ma- 
tured, the fourth is in the milk, and the fifth 
is green and thrifty and about one foot in 
height.” 


Size of American Farms, — The 
greatest improvements that have taken place 
in transportation, which make it possible for 
the wheat of Iowa and California to compete in 
the English markets with that raised on the 
Atlantic seaboard, and which place Iowa in 
competition with New England, have operat- 
ed to specialize farming. The large farmer 
of to-day raises fewer kinds on his farm than 
did the small farmer of the last century. 
This specialization allows the use of the 
higher appliances and the use of capital, as 
the former could not. The true farms have, 
doubtless, grown in size on the average. 
The early settlers of necessity could till but 
small farms. The tax lists of Long Island 
for the years between 1675 and 1685 show 
that in nine English towns the average land- 
holding was about twenty-two acres, and in 
the five Dutch towns about thirty-seven acres, 
or for the whole fourteen towns it was twenty- 
five and one-third acres, and at that time over 
ninety per cent. of the tax-payers were land- 
owners. The national census of 1870 enu- 
merates 2,660,000 farms, only six and a-half 
per cent. of which were of less than ten acres, 
and more than half of the whole number con- 
tained over fifty acres. The cash value of 
the farms, implements, and live stock was 
placed at upwards of $11,000,000,000, and the 
total estimated value of all the farm produc- 
tions at about $2,448,000,000. Of the 12,000- 





ooo persons “ engaged in all classes of occu- 
pations,” 6,000,000 were engaged in agricul- 
ture. We have absolutely no statistics of the 
agriculture of the colonies at the time of the 
Revolution ; therefore, the actual figures of 
progress can not be given, and we refrain 
from estimates.—Professor W. H. Brewer. 


The Victoria Plum..-An English jour- 
nal thus notices the Victoria plum: “ In our 
market garden, while there is a general fail- 
ure of the plum crop throughout without 
exception, the trees of the Victoria are carry- 
ing a good crop, which may probably be 
attributed to the fact that they are planted to 
a great extent among the larger trees, which 
afford protection. It is a peculiarity of the 
Victoria plum that it will mature its crop 
when growing amid and beneath other trees ; 
and it has further been observed that when 
there is a scarcity of other sorts of plums, 
the Victoria always produces a good crop. 
It is one of the most profitable varieties that 
can be grown, especially in cottage gardens.” 


Relation of the Soil to the Atmos- 
PHERE.—When a soil is ploughed or spaded 
deep, if there is not an excess of water to fill 
the pores, the friable ground will absorb 
large quantities of moisture during covl 
nights and cloudy days. Experiments have 
shown that five hundred pounds of good, fer 
tile soil taken from various parts of the 
world and made perfectly dry, gained nine 
pounds in weight in the course of an hour by 
simple absorption from the atmosphere, and 
this gain varied with different qualities of 
earth, in proportion as they were more or 
less productive. In testing with water, one 
hundred pounds of pure clay, dried, absorb- 
ed seventy pounds of water before any came 
through so gs to drop. A similar weight of 
clay-loam fook in fifty pounds; English 
chalk, forty-five pounds; loamy soil, forty 
pounds; calcareous sand, twenty-nine 
pounds, and dry quartz, twenty-five pounds. 
The experiment illustrates strikingly the 
degree of tillage or pulverization requisite in 
each case as compared with the others. A 
young sapling, planted in earth that had 
been over-dried, and receiving no other 
nourishment thereafter than that derived 
from the air, and an occasional watering, 
more than quadrupled its weight in a twelve- 
month; while the earth in which it grew, 
having been again dried and weighed, show- 
ed a loss of only two pounds—a fact which 
proves that we are indebted almost solely to 
the atmosphere even for the solidity of our 
trees. The same truth on a smaller scale, as 
well as on the large, is being illustrated 
every day and all around us, but the prin- 
ciple could be much nore effectively utilizea 
in agriculture than it is, and that simply bya 
more thorough pulverization of the soil. The 
decomposition of animal and vegetable mat 
ter keep constantly filling the air with fer 
tilizing gases, and perfect tillage is the first 
step necessary to condense these in the pores 
of the soil. 
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REDEMPTION OF THE CRIMINAL. 


‘TN chemical science one combination 

of elementary ingredients produces a 
medicine of sovereign virtue in removing 
pain ; another combination of the same ma- 
terials, but differing in their relative propor- 
tions, brings forth a mortal poison. In hu- 
man nature, also, one combination of facul- 
ties may produce the midnight murderer 
and thief; another, a Franklin, a Howard, 
or a Fry, glowing with charity to man.”— 
George Combe. 

“There are in every nature its particular 
tendencies or impulses of development, 
which may be fostered or checked by the 
conditions of life ; and which, therefore, ac- 
cording to their good or evil nature, and 
the external influences they meet with, may 
minister to the future weal or woe of the in- 
dividual—may lead to a stability of character 
which prevents the mental equilibrium ever 
being seriously disturbed, or to such an in- 
stability of character that the smallest ad- 
versity may destroy it forever.” — Henry 
Maudesley. 


It is only within the last generation that 
in the treatment of criminals any civilized 
people has recognized the influences of birth 
and education as determinative of conduct. 
Prisons were originally established as a 
Measure of social protection, and besides 
the mere deprivation of liberty, the offender 
has been subjected to various methods of 


| physical punishment, the aim being to grad- 
uate their severity in accordance with the 
The idea of con- 
| sidering a malefactor in the light of one 
: whose moral turpitude was due to a defect- 
| ive organization or to pernicious training 
from childhood, and who therefore needed 


| instruction with reference to the laws of his 


nature and the principles of moral obliga- 
tion did not enter the minds of those vested 
with executive authority, and if it were sug- 
gested by some student of human nature, 
was rejected as the impracticable fancy of 
excessive benevolence. 

John Howard performed a noble work in 
bringing to the knowledge of Parliament the 
errors and abuses in the common jails of 
Great Britain, and his unbounded philan- 
thropy aroused Europe to some appreciation 
of the propriety of attending to the sani- 
tary condition of the laboring and criminal 
classes. His efforts aimed at extricating 
the imprisoned from the cruelty and injus- 
tice of unfit wardens and keepers, rather 
than to introduce a system of training and 
discipline based upon the truths of physiol- 
ogy and psychology. That admirable wom- 
an, Elizabeth Fry, is entitled to much of 
the credit for instituting the movement hav- 
ing for its object the reformation of prison- 
ers and furnishing them with employment 
of a useful and educating sort. Down to 
the present time, however, aside from the 
association of labor with confinement, very 
few among the multitude of penal establish- 
ments in our land, and in Europe, include 
an organized system for the intellectual and 
moral culture of their inmates. The spirit 
of anger and retaliation has so long domi- 
nated public consideration for the violator 
of law and order, and the custom of ages 
has so deeply impressed the jailor with the 
character of a chastiser of the criminal, that 





it is very difficult for the economist to obtain 
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au general recognition of the humane senti- 


ments which lie at the basis of true prison 
reform. Ere this is accomplished, or simul- 
taneous with the application of rational and 
benevolent measures, the class of prison 
officers and attendants maintained in most 
of our States, must be replaced by men and 
women of intelligence and culture, alive to 
the mental needs of the average criminal, 
and competent to meet those needs with 
discreet training. 

We are not-of those who wouid give to 
the robust burglar and homicide a pleasant 
home for a longer or shorter term, supply 
him with the best of teachers and facilities 
for his education in those important matters 
which he neglected or despised in freedom, 
meantime permitting him to bask in com- 
fort while the mass of society labors and 
saves to pay the expenses of supporting the 
institution which he has made necessary. 
No, we approve not the system which does 
not include the idea of punishment, but the 
method of that punishment should be so 
applied that its effect shall be wholesome. 

Corporal punishment, as usually inflicted, 
in jail or out of jail, has an unhealthy men- 
tal influence, because either it is out of har- 
mony with the quality of the offense for 
which it is administered, or the recipient is 
not made to understand the relation between 
it and his commission of wrong, and the 
natural law of justice which exacts it as a 
consequence. We can conceive a punish- 
ment whose infliction would occasion much 
physical suffering, yet whose moral—there- 
fore educational—impression would be sal- 
utary; and specially so if its correlation 
with the subject of the crime were closely 
discerned. The wise mother, when cor- 
recting a child for some willful misdeed, 
seeks to impress upon its mind some com- 
prehension of the true principles of moral 
conduct, the natural relation of cause and 


| effect ; how good conduct secures happy re- 


sults; how impropriety is tollowed by con- 
sequences usually painful to both mind and 
body. The wise guardian of criminals will 
Care- 
fully estimating the predominance of this or 
that propensity, and the deficiency of this or 
that sentiment, and observing the general 


treat them in an analogous manner. 


temperamental cast, he will provide the 
means which shall tend toward a correction 
of the abnormality. 

As men are ordinarily constituted, their 
irregularities of conduct which affect the 
peace of society arise mainly from the action 
of mental organs whose functions and cor- 
relations have been perverted by improper 
training and vicious example. Hence we 
are of opinion that the majority of those 
upon whom the law places its restraining 
hand are susceptible to regulating influ- 
ences, and can be reformed and brought to 
But 
we can not expect such good to result from 


follow a legitimate and useful career. 


the methods of punishment. Close confinc- 
ment, the ball and chain, manacles, shower- 
baths, excessive labor, have no reformatory 
unction in themselves, but rather serve to 
discourage or harden the prisoner ; they are 
the insensate instruments of stern discipline, 
of retaliatory justice, exciting by their inflic- 
tion, in most instances, a low, vengeful ac- 
tivity of the propensities and intensifying 
the spirit of malignancy which dominates in 
criminal character. There is no potency for 
moral elevation in the mere performance of 
his part as executor of the law by the prison 
functionary. Hence the prisoner who has 
been awakened to a realization of the inhu- 
manity of his career and of its personal de- 
structiveness, and has resolved to make a 
strong endeavor to atone, in some meas- 
ure, for the offenses of his past life, owes 
that awakening to the patient influence and 
teaching of a keeper or officer whose sense 
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of duty comprehended far more than the 


physical duress of his charge. 

The instances of criminal reformation are 
so numerous that the question of its possi- 
bility no longer arises, and as for its practi- 
cability the gain to a community of but one 
man, restored to habits of sobriety and use- 
fulness, whose previous evil course made 
him hated and feared, is a sufficient demon- 
stration, warranting the application of the 
best instrumentalities to every case. Con- 
siderations of social economy, of social se- 
curity, as well as of philanthropy, urge the 
general establishment of a system which 
shall educate and train the unfortunate to- 
ward knowledge and mastership of them- 
selves, and it is only by the thorough intro- 
duction and operation of such a system that 
society will finally empty its prisons. 





> 
— 


ONE DUTY OF THE PRESS. 

N a season of financial and business de- 

pression, when thousands of the work- 
ers—the most valuable class in our popula- 
tion—are without employment, and destitu- 
tion confronts hundreds of men and women 
habituated to a condition of physical case 
and comfort, it is a manifest duty of those 
who write what the people read in newspa- 
pers and magazines to give expression to their 
best thoughts on “the ways and means” 
of securing a better condition—a healthy 
social prosperity. It is not comforting to 
read “ the cause of our troubles” depicted in 
slow-marching sentences, with many what- 
ought-to-have-been-dones distributed here 
and there through paragraphs of indigo- 
gloomy criticism. Yet such is the kind of 
writing which many of our editors seem 
specially fond of. It is not calculated to 
mend matters, certainly. Some people are 
organized in such a way that they find “en- 
joyment” in reviewing the mistakes and 
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disappointments of their past, and will treat 
a patient listener to many a rehash of them, 
Such persons, however, are not classed 
among those who inspire society with ideas 
of progress ; they are really the clogs upon 
the wheels of popular enterprise. The past 
is useful as furnishing lessons of success 
or failure—data upon which to base our 
plans for present effort; but dwelling upon 
its misfortunes, whining out a rueful tale, 
with every opportunity, ascribing the cause 
of failure to this one or that one, to this oc- 
currence or that, induces a mental state 
which ultimately becomes chronic, and the 
subject of it lapses into a gloomy, listless 
fossil. 

When the “times are hard” people need 
cheery, kindly reading matter—practical, 
serious even, but suggestive and encourag- 
ing. The eager question of the suffering 
multitude, “What are we to do?” should 
be treated with grave consideration and 
honest reflection; and poor must be the 
writer who can not say some cheering 
words, who can not offer some gentle ad- 
monition. It is not presumed that every 
town and city is blessed with a literary ge- 
nius who can solve the problem of our 
present difficulties. Neither is it presumed 
that many brains are equal to the task ot 
setting the machinery of commerce and in- 
But it is. believed that 
if all who are in active editorial practice 


dustry in motion. 


were to write hopefully and encouragingly 
whenever the business situation was touched 
upon, they would furnish one powerful lever 
—perhaps the most powerful—toward a 
general improvement. 


THE LaTE HOLOcAusTS.—The burning 
of the Brooklyn Theatre, with the destruc- 
tion of nearly three hundred people, and the 
more recent catastrophe of the broken rail- 
way bridge at Ashtabula, Ohio, with the 
sacrifice of seventy lives, have aroused pub 
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lic feeling to a degree perhaps never expe- 
rienced in this country heretofore in relation 
to what is deemed “ accidental,” in the way 
of the calamitous, We trust that this fecl- 
ing will not expend itself in mere sighing 
and expressions of sympathy for the bereave- 
ment and suffering which have fallen upon 
so many homes and communities, but will 
take the practical form of making buildings 
designed as places of public assembly and 
amusement safe to the visitor; and institute 
such reform in railroad management that 
the traveler may have some assurance that 
the condition of roads, bridges, cars, and 
the conduct of engineers and conductors 
are subject to close surveillance. 

A terrible accident occurs, valuable lives 
are lost, families rendered desolate and des- 
titute, and no one found to blame! It is 
time such ghastly farces were terminated. 
High time that corporations and money- 
seekers were made to understand that life, 
man’s most precious interest, was not to be 
trifled with ; that they must take the respon- 
sibility of what occurs within the domain 
of their authority. 





_ 


HOw THEY DO IT IN VERMONT.—-A 
severe liquor law, which was passed at the 
late session of the Vermont Legislature, was 
signed two or three days ago by Governor 
Fairbanks, It is entitled the “ Nuisance 
Law,” and after declaring every liquor shop 
a nuisance, it provides that the person con- 
victed of keeping such a place shall pay a 
fine of not less than twenty dollars nor more 
than two hundred dollars, or be liable to a 
fine of twenty dollars and imprisonment for 
not less than one month nor more than 
three months, at the discretion of the court. 
The shop is to be closed, and the former 
proprietor placed under bonds against re- 
opening it for the purpose of selling liquor. 

It would require close tactics for any 
rumseller to navigate his bar in such a way 
as to avoid direct influences of a pernicious 
nature. Perhaps it would be impossible for 
the average vendor of whiskey to do this, 
while the man of refined taste and practical 
discrimination would not enter the business. 
On the whole, we think the Vermonters 
about right in their view of the subject. 





ON AN ECONOMICAL SUBJECT. 

O many banks for savings have failed 

of late whose managers were found to 
have used the funds placed in their hands, 
more for their own personal profit than for 
the benefit of depositors, that the working 
classes of America entertain a grave sus- 
picion concerning the safety of trusting their 
The fact that 
the ordinary savings-bank is controlled by 
capitalists, and the money accumulated by 
the deposits is generally loaned to owners 
of property, or invested in stocks and bonds 
for the benefit of public or private corpora- 
tions, is becoming understood by the toilers 
of society, in its relation to the little or no 
resultant benefit accruing to them, aside 


money to such institutions. 


from the mere interest, from such a class 
of uses. Out of such an understanding 
crops the question, Why should I not have 
a voice in the application of my money? the 
interrogator perhaps reasoning thus wise: 
“I, in company with a thousand or more 
like-minded, with-reference to saving what 


may be from our daily earnings, furnish the 


means for the support of yon dapper gen- 
tlemen of the desk. It is to their sagacious 
administration of my money that I owe the 


profit of the five or six per cent. interest ; 
but the risk of losing my deposit is not as- 
sumed in such a way as to make them thor- 
oughly responsible for a mistake or irregu- 
The risk is 
practically mine, although I am not permit- 
ted to have anything to say concerning the 
manner of its investment. 


larity in its application to use. 


Furthermore, in 
order to obtain the requisite gains for the 
payment of my interest, and of such sums 
to themselves as they deem the handling 
of my and others’ money worth, they loan 
to men of substance and presumably well- 
to-do, for the furtherance of their respective 
schemes and enterprises, while the mechanic 
or laborer, like myself with no houses, lands, 
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or acceptable security, must forego any 
chance to lift himself in such a way. The 
savings-bank, then, is a business scheme of 
the capitalist mainly for his own benefit, 
although I am ready to accord him much 
credit for the economic influence exercised 
upon the laboring class by its creation. 

In England the savings-bank scarcely 
exists, co-operative or mutual-benefit socie- 
ties taking their place. In these the accu- 
mulated funds are used by the members 
themselves. These societies have a very 
numerous membership, particularly in the 
manufacturing towns, and are variously or- 
ganized for industrial purposes, the procure- 
ment and sale of household necessaries, 
building and homestead objects; and have 
contributed greatly toward improving the 
condition of the workingman. There are 
numerous mutual-benefit societies in Can- 
ada, and most of them are in a very pros- 
perous state. We are told that the building 
unions hold mortgages on real estate ther- 
valued at nearly $43,000,000, and “ the influ- 
ence they have gained thereby is so consider- 
able as to inspire nervous people with no little 


alarm.” In Ontario the amount of the loans 
they have made is said to be $15,680,000, 
and in Quebec $2,729,000. The total out- 
standing loans made in these two provinces 
alone amount to $18,360,714, secured by 
real estate property worth $42,962,000. The 
paid-up stock is $11,434,267, and the de- 
posits have been $5,020,706. 

We are always desirous of seeing the in- 
terests of working people furthered, as we 
know that they constitute the back-bone of 
the community, and its substantial pros- 
perity is gauged by their good or ill condi- 
tion. And we thirk that one decided step 
in advance for the American industrial 
classes, would be the formation of co-oper- 
ative societies similar to those of England 


and Canada. Such associations bring the 





people together for the discussion of their 


mutual interests, and lead to the institution 
of projects for their moral and intellectual 
improvement, 





> 


MILK AS AN ABSORBENT OF IMPURITY 
—‘ Attention has been called in the daily 
papers to a practice prevalent in some parts 
of the country, which appears to illustrate 
the power possessed by milk of absorbing 
atmospheric impurities, It is that of placing 
a saucer of new milk in a larder to preserve 
meat or game from taint. It is said that 
not only does it answer that purpose, but 
that the milk, after a few hours, becomes so 
bad that no animal will touch it.”—Zondon 
Lancet. 

Many people keep milk in wide basins, 
thus exposing a large surface to the air. 
This is the practice with farmers who wish 
to obtain a good proportion of cream from 
the milk. But in too many cases the “ milk- 
room” is used as a general pantry, and 
food of all sorts is placed in it, some remain- 
ing until it is too stale to be eaten. But 
the daily supply of fresh milk, according to 
the paragraph from the Lancet, tends to 
disinfect the atmosphere of the milk-room 
and to preserve food from spoiling at the 
cost of purity to the milk, We have known 
people of delicate taste to complain of the 
flavor and odor of milk which was pre- 
sumably fresh, and which they were certain 
had been kept in a cool place. The prop- 
erty of milk to absorb foulness offers one 
explanation of the trouble, and a knowledge 
of it should be disseminated among all pro- 
ducers and users of milk. 





> 


THERE is an excellent cement which 
ought to be used freely by every one. This 
cement is good for family jars and social 
cuts. It heals wounds and leaves no scars ; 
mends life ; binds enemies together; mends 
damaged reputations; and is splendid for 
hurt feelings. This universal cement is love. 
Love is a thing to be cultivated, as you 
would a solitary stock of wheat, supposing 
that there was not another grain of wheat 
in the world. 
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[In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for “* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication. ] 





Eo Our Eorrespsndents, 


——~ 


Tue PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we cannot undertake to return unavailabie con- 
tributions unless the necessary postage is provided by 
the writers. In all cases, persons who communicate 
with us through the post-office should, if they expect 
a reply, inclose the return postage—stamps being pre- 
ferred. Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


QuEsTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration, 


Ir AN INQuIRY Fart TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it ; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 





LEAD Potson.—E. J. Y.—As so much 
time has elapsed since you swallowed the putty, 
the poison has become distributed throughout 
your system, and nature in her efforts to eject it 
has occasioned you the inconvenience you com- 
plain of. By making use of simple food and 
water freely—no flesh of any kind—and the 
milder sorts of fruit, and occasionally a wet 
sheet pack, you will assist nature in eliminating 
the remnants of the poison. It may be some time 
before you will have entirely recovered from the 
effects of it. Of course, while you were taking 
the Epsom-salis you were experiencing their 
effects, and their greater potency even eclipsed 
the effects of the lead. You have now to combat 
the sequel of the effects of the salts and of the 
lead in your hygienic treatment. 


Tan Brioop.—J. W. L.—Your friend 
is troubled with what appears to be anemia, a 
condition of debility which may warrant serious 
apprehensions. Her duty is to wake'use of all the 
means possible for restoration of strength. Her 
digestion is very feeble, so that it would be a 
matter of close estimation to adapt food to her 
need; but she should eat what she may without 
distress, that which contains the largest amount 
of nutrition. Her stomach is very easily over- 
taxed, and she can not eat much at one time. 
Magnetic treatment or movements may prove 
serviceable, inducing an improvement in the 
circulation and strengthening the muscles. The 








pains under the shoulder-blades are probably 
due to weakened lungs or neuralgia. Of course 
it would be impossible to prescribe for her mi- 
nutely without personal examination. 


Sprrir oF Man.—J. P. K.—‘‘Is not 
the God-given Spirit breathed into every mortal 
frame essentially the same? Why the diversity 
which springs from hereditary influence, both 
mental and physical ?”’ 

Answer. It is impossible for us to answer 
your question. The counsels of the Almighty 
are hidden from us. We can only determine 
with regard to the phenomena of mental and 
physical life, tracing their relation as well as we 
can to nervous centers. 


Moon’s REVOLUTION—D. A. H.—The 
moon, as is the case with all satellites in our 
system, makes one revolution on her axis while 
passing around the earth. Why she exhibits the 
same hemisphere, is due, of course, to the carth’s 
attraction. There is, however, a slight move- 
ment which brings a little more than her hemi- 
sphere into view ; her axis of rotation is inclined 
one degree to the plane of her orbit, and main- 
taining the same general direction as she moves 
around the earth, she appears to nod backward 
and forward in a grack of about 13° in the course 
of every revolution, exposing to view the regions 


| just beyond her north and south poles alternate- 


ly. According to a recent writer, this is not all; 


| there is some oscillation which enables the ob- 


server on the earth to look over her edge, now 
on the eastern, now on the western side. The 
oscillation is not great, but sufficient to indicate 
that her movements are not absolutely equal. 
The several exposures of more than half her 
surface are called the moon’s ‘‘librations.”’ 


PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON.—S. S.—To 
be a good physician one must possess strong per- 
ceptive faculties; a good degree of reflection; 
excellent discernment of character, or the orzan 
of Human Nature large ; a good degree of Con- 
structiveness ; and a balanced temperament, the 
nervous, if anything, predominating slightly. 
Of course, he should be kind and sympathetical, 
yet firm and positive enough to insist upon the 
observance of his directions. We can not con- 
ceive a good physician deficient in Human Nat- 
ure and perceptive ability, who has an excess of 
Firmness and Self-esteem, predominance of 
Combativeness and Acquisitivencss, a deficiency 
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in Constructiveness, and who is wanting in Hope. 
Large Destructiveness is essential to the surgeon. 


SKATING FoR Youne LapiEs.—J. H.— 
We think that for young ladies of average health 
and vigor, skating is a pleasant accomplishment. 
They should indulge in it, however, moderately. 
The trouble is that there is so much fascination 
in gliding over the glassy lake on glistening 
steel, that girls, like boys, are inclined to its 
extreme indulgence. We think that girls should 
learn to skate early, because it is an art, which 
is not easily acquired in maturity, like all those 
which require the exercise of muscles. 


WELL- BALANCED HkAp.—C. A.—A 
head may measure twenty-four inches and be 
well-balanced; so it may measure twenty-one 
or twenty-one and a half and bo well-balanced, 
Size of body, if it represent physical vigor, has 
a very important influence upon the brain, A 
feeble body, associated with a large head, is like 
a large steam-engine associated with a small 
boiler. There is not power enough to enable it 
to work with ease and facility. A head measur- 
ing twenty-two inches in circumference and 
fairly-balanced, should be associated with a body 
weighing in the neighborhood of one hundred 
and fifty pounds. Every half inch in addition 
will require about ten pounds additional weight. 


MEMORY RESTORED.—But little read- 
ing daily and careful attention to the wants of 
the body, so that physical strength shall be re- 
tained, and thought upon whatever engages the 
attention, will help you toward the restoration 
of your memory. The work on the “‘Memory” 
which appears on our list of publications, will 
assist you. 

Hyarentc Drer.—Is flesh-meat a suif- 
able article of diet ?—M. 8.—Not according to 
the strict Hygienic formulary. It is claimed that 
“ Hygienic’? means natural methods; a system 


that employs the material furnished by nature | 
as found in simple forms; that they who eat, | 


may eat for nutrition, strength, and refreshment, 
not for stimulation, excitement, and disease. 


aRAR Rn AAA 
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FEELS INDEBTED.—EZditors of Phren- 
ological Journal :—I have been for many years a 
firm believer in phrenology. The first time it at- 
tracted my attention I was very much interested. 
Professor Snyder was lecturing in a Western 
town, and I attended hie lectures, having never 
before heard a lecture on the subject, He gave 
me a private examination ; and, among other 














tune from another, which is a fact. I never 
| could learn tunes, or tell the difference between 
tunes; they all sounded alike. Professor Sny- 
der was an entire stranger to me, and it uston- 
ished me that he should know me better than I 
knew myself. He told me that I could not han- 
die tools ; was awkward in making anything; in 
fact, was unfitted to‘become a mechanic, which 
was also true. But he advised me to study pho- 
nography, and train myself for a newspaper 
correspondent. I left the farm, and acquired a 
knowledge of short-hand. I am now twenty- 
four years of age, and traveling correspondent 
on the staff of a Chicago daily, and feel that I 
am in my right vocation. My father wanted to 
make a mechanic of me, and I know I never could 
have bored a straight auger-hole. I feel that I 
am indebted to phrenology for all I am to-day. I 
think that people generally have more confidence 
in the science than formerly; they attend lec- 
tures on it, and seem eager for more knowledge. 
I am often asked the question, Where can I get 
books on the subject? Can I learn it without 
a teacher? etc. I was talking with a teacher in 
the public school of a Western city a while since, 
when he remarked that he used phrenology in 
his profession, and that he would not give up 
what he knew about it for all the other studies, 
for it was the great secret of his success as a 
teacher; and he is recognized there as a model 
teacher. REPORTER. 


THE ScIENCE OF MARRIAGE.—Men 
and women are organized beings, and all the 
happiness possible to them comes as the result 
of the harmonious action of their faculties, and 
all misery as the penalty of inharmonious action. 
The highest degree of happiness possible to mor- 
tals, is reached only through the marriage of 
perfect complements of the opposite sex, while 
an inharmonious marriage plunges its victims 
into a gulf of wretchedness unequaled save by 
Tartarus itself. Young men and young women 
should understand each other -before entering 
| into the sacred relation of marriage; should 
| know each other’s talents, tastes, dispositions, 
habits of thought and action, likes and dislikes, 
antipathies, and idiosyncracies. 





“How can two persons journey together in 
harmony unless they be agreed?’? How can 
two be happy together, if one is refined and the 
other vulgar; the one social and hospitable, the 
other unsocial and niggardly ; the one conscien- 
tious and virtuous, the other deceitful and dis- 
honest; the one intellectual and literary, the 
other ignorant and frivolous; the one demo- 
cratic, the other aristocratic; the one libcral in 
religious belief, the other bigoted and narrow. 


True merriage demands that the twain shall 
be one, not only one flesh, but one in spirit. 





things, told me that I could not distinguish one | Every heart-throb should be in unison ; every 
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mental action in harmony ; every soul aspiration 
anchored in the same haven. 

How are persons to judge correctly of the 
characters of others and thus avoid blundering 
in the selection of connubial mates ? 

I answer: Phrenology furnishes the key to 
the science of marriage, and there is no longer 
excuse for blunders. By the aid of Phrenology 
we can measure, weigh, gauge and analyze our- 
selves and our neighbors so accurately as to 
know just what we are, and what we demand as 
a sine qua non to our happiness. Phrenology 
unfolds the treasures, or exposes the poverty 
of heart, soul, and mind. It is the “‘ open sesame,”’ 
before which the flimsy curtains of deceit roll 
back, leaving the hypocrite stripped of his arts, 
and powerless for harm, while it is equally po- 
tent in unveiling modest worth, which might 
but for its aid have remained unknown and un- 
appreciated. 

Marriage is not a conventional or sacerdotal 
institution, but a natural, therefore a divine re- 
lation ; a demand of our nature implanted there 
by the Creator, and whosoever disregards this 
demand fails of attaining the highest degree of 
usefulness or happiness. 

Each lad and lassie has an ideal of life, and 
murriage is the beginning of ita realization. This 
ideal is not an air-castle. No, it represents the 
attainable real. ‘We are not mocked. It was 
not in derision God made our spirits free. he 
maiden’s brightest dream is but the dim pre- 
vision of blessings that may be.” 

[The above contribution is from Dr. T. A. 
Bland’s lecture with the same title.—Eb.] 

A Doe GLutton.—A friend related to 
me, that while in the country last summer she 
noticed one day u very peculiar-looking dog, and 
seeing the same animal very much reduced in size 
a few days after, she inquired the cause, and was 
told that he was a victim to his great love for 
buttermilk. Every time they churned he watched 
his chance, and would steal off to the pigs’ trough 
where the buttermilx was taken and drink greed- 
ily. Inashort time his whole body would begin to 
bloat and become so aldermanic in proportions 
that he could not walk. Sometimes he would 
be very sick, but would soon recover, and be 
ready to resume his dissipation at the first op- 
portunity. We met a gentleman. some weeks 


since in the streets whom we had not seen in | 


several years, and remembered him as a thin, 
sallow-looking man, with a care-worn, anxious 
expression of face. Now he walked erect, with 
brisk, elastic step, and his cordial greeting proved 
that his mind was lighter at least. We remarked 
upon his changed appearance; he looked ten 
years younger, his face was full, a healthful 
color glowed on his cheeks, and his general 
bearing was that of a person who enjoyed physi- 
cal life to its utmost. 





“You will laugh at my medicine,’’ he said, 
“it is so simple, only buttermilk. I bought it 
all summer. When I could not get it at the store, 
I got a churn, bought fresh milk, and made our 
own buttermilk at home. I have gained thirty 
pounds, and enjoy perfect health.’’ 

We presume that he did not take it in quanti- 
ties like the dog above spoken of, but used it as 
a good thing should be used, in moderation. 














In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press,and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
or physiological science. 





‘*GRAYBEARD’s” LAy SERMONS. By 
Jobn Franklin Graff. Price $1.75. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1877. 

In many respects this is a remarkable book. 
It is full of the spirit of practical piety, rendered 
plain and familiar to the common understanding ; 
and it is discussed in a lively, cheerful style, 
with enough of the secular from the domain of 
daily life and common sense to relieve it of any- 
thing like theolegical dogmatism ; at the same 
time there is in it the earnestness of vital piety 
and an ardent spirit of brotherhood. The writer 
has been for thirty years familiar with the doc- 
trines of Phrenology, and its exposition of men- 
tal life, and we fancy we see the reflected light 
of that science beaming over his pages; yet in 
the treatment of his subjects he keeps within the 
recognized boundaries of systematic theology. 
If he could drop his editorial pen and engage 
in pulpit work, he would, perhaps, serve the 
world better than in any other manner; yet he 
who works his way upward in the realm of 
daily life and duty, in contact with business and 
with men, to a point where he can become a 
teacher in things moral and spiritual, may be 


| able to do more for mankind as a “lay preach- 


er’? than one who has received consecration in 
due form, and is regarded as professionally sep- 
arated from the masses. We have been accus- 
tomed to read our friend’s articles for many 
years, and always appreciated the hearty philan- 


| thropic sympathy which seemed to animate 


them. The book before us, which contains also 
a fine steel engraving of the author, must be 
welcome in the family, in the Sunday-school, 
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and in the regular pastor’s study. Price, in extra 

cloth, $1.75. 

A STRANGE SEA Story: A Temperance 
Tale. By Mrs. Julia McNair Wright, author 
of “‘Jug or Not,” ‘“* How Could He Escape ?”’ 
ete. 16mo, pp. 427, cloth, $1.50. New York: 
—— Temperance Society and Publication 

ouse, 


A very industrious writer is Mrs, Wright, and her 
literary interest seems to be given almost entirely 
to the imparting of practical truth with respect 
to alcoholic vice, in story. She appreciates the 
necessity of educating the young in the ways of 
virtue, in order to render social reform substan- 
tial and progressive. Hence her tively, vigorous 
tales are adapted to the youthful mind. The 
volume entitled as above is a story of the sea, 
which would enlist the close attention of every- 
body. There are tempests, sailors’ yarns, and 
remarkable emergencies depicted with much 
graphic emphasis, in which a brave and skillful 
captain, who is given to occasional fits of intoxi- 
cation, and in them committing fearful deeds of 
cruelty, forms the conspicuous object in the 
foreground, or rather, for consistency’s sake, “‘on 
deck.’’ Some good hints on the treatment of 
the starving occur in Chapter XI., proceeding, 
cs it were, from the mouth of a German surgeon. 
It seems, too, that that surgeon’s crew got on 
“main well’? without grog. The author, prob- 
ably not familiar with the German language, 
“mixes things’? somewhat in her renderings of 
Dutch-English, but we are not going to call the 
imputing of such language as “‘ das knabe”’ and 
“ein gute mans” to an educated German a fault, 
for there’s spice in it, and the good German nat- 
uralist teaches some wholesome lessons. 
MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS: Practical 

Studies for the Conservation of the Health of 
Girls. By Tullio Suzzaro Verdi, A.M., M.D., 
author of “ Maternity,’’ ete. 12mo, pp. 281, 
cloth, $1.50. New York: J. B. Ford gt Co. 
The burden of this new volume is well exhib- 
ited by a few extracts from the author’s preface. 

“Tn every household will be found young women 
who, from the day of their entrance upon woman- 
hood, have become victims of periodical suffer- 
ings; mothers who, after giving birth to a child 
or two, are exhausted for the remainder of their 
lives ; women who drag a suffering body in the 
exercise of family duties. The learned physi- 
cian now looks upon these social customs and 
practices as the cause of the deterioratiun of 
women, drops the purely medical art—the drug 
—that can not bring blood to their arteries, tis- 
sue to their muscles, or bone to their frames, and 
studies the organization of their nature and the 
requirements for its preservation. The Hygeia 
of antiquity was a mythological idea; Hygiene, 
of to-day, is a science, * * * Has the civiliza- 
tion of the last century done no more for woman 
than to reduce her strength and her capacity ? 
If so, it is high time that it direct its best efforts 





to her moral and physical improvement, Is not 
the present system of female education founded 
upon a radical error, when it is proven by statis- 
tical observations that the physical condition of 
the educated woman is far inferior to that of 
her illiterate, laboring sister? * * * In every 
school there should be taught anatomy, physi- 
ology, and hygiene—and the latter practiced 
within its walls.” 

The various topics comprehended in this 
department of study and reflection are dis- 
cussed by Dr. Verdi with an earnest can- 
dor and directness of application which can 
only proceed from many years of personal 
experience. From the opening chapter on 
“The Mother’s Duty,’’ to the closing one on 
uterine displacements, we recognize the learned 
and liberal physician. Appreciative of the influ- 
ence of temperament, he counsels a differential 
line of life adapted to the differently constituted, 
uniformly decrying the use of stimulating sub- 
stances in food and drink, and exciting and 
enervating practices in reading and society. 
“Tea and coffee,’’ writes he, ‘have done more 
injury to nations and to people to whom they 
are not suited, by reason of climate or tempera- 
ment, than all the battles of the twenty years’ 
wars of the great Napoleon.’’ A physician re- 
lated to the regular school, he now and then 
alludes to some well-known specific, but ap- 
pears to prefer natural appliances and “ hygienic 
treatment”? asarule. The literary tone of the 
book is high, and adapts it to the best circles. 


PHONETIC AND STENOGRAPHIC SHORT- 
HAND: A Scientific System of Sound and Sight 
Writing. By Rev. Thomas Mitchell. Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

This new candidate for phonographic honors 
reasons fairly in the short introductory treatise 
ov the philosophy of short-hand ; stating truths 
therein which no intelligent phonographer will 
deny. So, too, he will not deny that the best of 
the short-hand systems in common use has its 
defects, and will be ready enough to affirm that 
the most conspicuous of the defects are in the 
ways of applying their principles to reporting 
practice. Some of the “improvers’’ of Pitman, 
in their anxiety to substitute abbreviated forms 
for that facility in expressing the proper outlines 
of words, which is derivable only from much 
practice, have trended on arbitraries, and so 
have complicated, instead of simplified, the 
original system. Mr. Mitchell takes some of 
these improvers to task, and justly, we think. 
Rut when we come to the elaboration of Mr. 
Mitchell’s principles in practice, we can not give 
our verdict on the side that it is ‘“‘so compre- 
hensive and perfect, both as it respects rapidity 
and legibility, that there will remain not only no 
motive for change,” ete. Many of his forms 
seem to us difficult to execute, and many of his 
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word-signs are so comprehensive that their rela- 
tion to the full-outlined word is remote. For 
instance, f y—finger; f h—furthcrmore ; fo g— 
foregone conclusion ; n er—enterprise ; s p—es- 
sential ; m f—emerged from ; u v—love of God ; 
oths—others were sent. Being a practical pho- 
nographer himself, the editor knows of nothing 
in the Pitman system so removed from the com- 
plete forms. Some of the methods of indicating 
different words by merely shading a part or the 


whole of a curve, seem to us objectionable, both | 


on account of the difficulty of faithfully render- 
ing the different shadings in rapid writing and 
the unphilosophical attempt to make a certain 
stroke answer for a half dozen words of very 
dissimilar significance. But after all, the ‘‘ proof 
of the pudding is in the eating,” and if Mr. 
Mitchell’s device, in a few years’ trial, turns 
out to be more suitable for the purposes of every- 


day life than Pitman, Graham, and the rest, we | 


shall heartily =rge its general adoption. 


My MorTHER’s MANUSCRIPT: being a 
True Picture of the Private Life of a French 
Family during many of the most cventful pe- 
riods of the Nineteenth Century. With Anno- 
tations, Prologues, and Epilogues. By Al- 
phonse de Lamartine. Translated from the 
French by Maria Louisa Helper. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. 282. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
This work ‘ forms, with the unpublished ‘ Me- 

moirs,’ the last link in the narrative of his life, 
which Lamartine himself has prepared. It con- 
tains the sweetly romantic incidents of his child- 
hood and youth.” This we are informed by 
Rouchaud, the French publisher, while the dis- 
tinguished and unfortunate author tells us, ina 
very brief preface, that the work was never in- 
tended for publication, but that “an entirely 
domestic circumstance” led to its presentation 
to the public. That “ domestic circumstance,” 
it is almost needless to say, was pecuniary em- 
barrassment. To those who are fond of obtain- 
ing glimpses of the domestic and inner life of 
the children of genius, and to those specially 
who find a mental gratification in considering 
the pathetic side of human nature, this volume 
will be very acceptable. 

We are told in the course of the narrative as- 
cribed to his mother, that at some time during 
the French Revolution her father was suddenly 
arrested and shut up in the prison of Macon, 
which stood nearly opposite her grandfather’s 
residence. There her mother lived at the time, 
and from the garret window managed to com- 
municate secretly with the dear prisoner who 
had been allotted a cell in the attic of the strong- 
hold. She contrived to use a bow, which was 
the property of the chevalier, her husband, after 
practicing several days shooting at a target, as a 
means of communicating more freely. Letters 
and other things were interchanged with the as- 
sistance of a cord, which she succeeded in throw- 
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| ing across the street to his window attached to an 
| arrow. Many events of the reign of terror and 
| the days of Napoleon le Grand are alluded to, 
giving the volume an historical significance. 
| The habit of Lamartine’s mother in keeping a 
| journal proves a rich mine to him for thought, 
quotation, and suggestion, and doubtless con- 
tributed in large measure to formulate his liter- 
| ary taste, as well as to cultivate the minds of all 
her children. Perhaps no carefully-sustained 
intellectual action of a refined man or woman 
| would be of more service to their children than 
the daily noting of incidents of importance in 
the progress of life’s experience. To those wom- 
en who might need a pattern for such a course, 
““My Mother’s Manuscript”’ would be of value. 
| The translator has performed her task well, en- 
| tering heartily into the spirit of the original ; to 
render the sentiment of the poetical parts, she 
has labored to give their true significance, rather 
than to contrive measured rhymes. 


| PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


| HISTORY OF THE St. ALBANS RAID: 
Annual Address before the Vermont Historical 
Society. By Hon. E. A. Sowles. An interesting 
reminiscence of the late civil war. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for January 
was at hand early, and proved in the reading 
one of the most satisfying issues of that well- 
conducted magazine which we have conned over 
during the six months past. An excellent prom- 
ise for 1877. 


THE Illustrated Christmas Number 
| of Tue Pusiignuers’ WEEKLY. 1876. A beau- 
| tifully-made compilation of the book tables of 

leading American publishers. 


THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER 
| oF Rurat Arrarrs, for 1877, with over 140 En- 
| gravings. By J. J. Thomas. Albany, N. Y.: 

Luther Tucker & Son. Price 30 cts. 
| This, one of the oldest publications of the 

kind known to Americans, comes to us well 
| freighted with interesting and valuable items 
and suggestions. The fact that it is edited by 

that leading authority in agriculture, Mr. Thom- 
| as, and brought out under the supervision of the 
| publishers of the Cultivator and Country Gentle- 
man, is all that is necessary to give it the cordial 
welcome of farmers and horticulturists. An ex- 
cellent article on Practical Ventilation deserves 
careful reading by housekeepers generally. 


APPLETON’S RAILWAY AND STEAM- 
NavicaTION GuipE—price 25 cts.—is promptly 
at hand. 

DEMOREST’S MONTHLY, for January, 
contains features of interest ; its two neat chro- 
mo-lithographs must please the subscriber. 








